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ARE YOU AN ASSET OR LIABILITY 
TO YOUR COMPANY ? 


THE INVESTMENT OF A COMPANY 


in its employes is expressed in terms 
of service—service to customers and 


to the company itself. 


Ask yourself 


what return you are giving and if you 
are loyal to your company. Profit by 
past mistakes and give only good 
service in future. Tact a valued asset 







ANY people have the mis- 
M taken idea that the assets of 
* a company or business repre- 
sent the amount of money invested 
in that particular business. It is 
true that money is an asset; and 
that it plays a great part in the de- 
velopment of every business. It is 
true, too, that without this money 
investment it would not be possible 
for that business to exist. 

Nevertheless, when we use the 
term, “assets,” we are not referring 
to the money investment, as much as 
we are referring to the building 
power of the company; and anything 
which might have a favorable effect 
upon the building of that business 
is considered a company asset. 

Sometimes there are investments 
if vast sums of money involved, and 
sometimes the amount is compara- 
tively small; but whether the amount 
is large or small, there is a second 
investment which most employers 
make. It is one that, perhaps, we 
do not think of in terms of an in- 
vestment, yet it can be classified as 
a building power of the company, 
and, for that reason, can be consid- 
ered as one of the assets. 


I am re- 


By ANNA HAMMEN 





“If You Can Handle with Tact and 
Diplomacy a Customer Who is Either 


Misinformed or Just Unreasonable 
and Leave Him With a Feeling of 
Friendliness Toward the Company 
Then You Are... . an Asset to 
Your Company,’’ Says Miss Hammen. 


ferring to the investment which each 
company makes in each of its em- 
ployes. 






Chief Operator, Northwestern Illinois Utilities, Savanna, III. 


Perhaps some of you may not have 
thought of yourself as an investment 
of your company. But you are an 
investment, just as surely as money 
is an investment of your company; 
and as an investment, you have a cer- 
tain return to make, just as money 
has a certain return to make on its 
investment. There is this difference, 
however: The return on the money 
investment is expressed in terms of 
dollars and cents. The return on the 
investment in employes is expressed 
in terms of service—service to the 
customers of the company, -and serv- 
ice to the company itself. 

If each of you were given a cer- 
tain sum of money to invest, there 
are two things you would do. First, 
you would invest your money in an 
enterprise in which you had the ut- 
most confidence, just as your em- 
ployer entrusts his business in the 
hands of those in whom he has the 
utmost confidence. Security of in- 
vestment, then, is the first consider- 
ation. 

Second, you would attempt to se- 
cure just as great a return on the 
investment as you possibly could. In 
other words, if it were possible for 
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you to get a return of 5 or 6 per cent, 
you would not be satisfied with a 
return of 2 or 3 per cent if each 
investment were equally secure. You 
would probably feel that you were 
not receiving full value if you had 
to take a return of 2 or 3 per cent 
when you knew the investment could 
yield 5 or 6 per cent. 

It is easy for us to see this differ- 
ence in investment in return when 
it is expressed in terms of money, 
because money is something which 
we can have, which we can spend, 
and which we can enjoy. For that 


company, that you must have some 
investment value. The accompany- 
ing chart places a certain valuation 
upon us, based upon the amount of 
salary received. The chart, which 
was originally prepared by A. U. 
Harper, is interesting because it 
makes it possible to compare a 
money investment with an _ invest- 
ment which gives its return in serv- 
ice. 
The figures along the bottom of 
the chart represent the amount of 
salary received each month. Along 
the left side of the chart, the figures 
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reason we are probably more im- 
pressed with money value than we 
are with service value. 


What Return Are You 
Giving Your Company? 


Has any one of you ever stopped 
to think that your employer is en- 
titled to just as great a return on the 
investment which he has made in 
you as you are capable of giving? 
That, perhaps, your employer may 
be hoping and expecting a greater 
return on the investment he has 
made in you than you are now giv- 
ing? 

When you went to work for your 
particular company, there were cer- 
tain qualifications which you were 
supposed to possess in order to qual- 
ify for that position. These qualifi- 
cations are a gauge by which your 
employer attempts to determine the 
possible return in service which he 
might expect from you; and the more 
qualifications you have for that posi- 
tion, the greater amount of service 
you can render to that company. 

Perhaps you think if you are to 
be considered an investment of your 
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represent the amount of money re- 
quired—expressed in terms of thou- 
sands of dollars and invested at a 
rate of 6 per cent interest—to give a 
return equivalent to the amount of 
salary which you receive. 

In other words, suppose your sal- 
ary were $100 per month. We find 
the monthly income at the bottom of 
the chart, follow the line up and 
across to the other side, and the fig- 
ure there gives us the amount of 
money required to duplicate the earn- 
ing power of that employe. In this 
case, we might consider $20,000 as 
the investment value. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 
as your salary increases so also does 
your investment value. For every 
increase in salary of $10 per month, 
there is a corresponding increase of 
$2,000 in investment value. When 
we consider this interpretation of 
our investment value, it should make 
us realize that we, as employes, 
ought to do everything possible to 
develop the investment which our 
company has made in us. 

Since the return on the investment 
in employes is expressed in terms of 
service, let us consider in a general 


way some of the things that contrijp. 
ute to the giving of good service. |p 
telephone work four things are most 
necessary in giving good service: 
(1) courtesy, (2) accuracy, (8) 
speed, and (4) the cultivation of 
personal interest tone in the voice. 


An Employe’s Return Is 
Expressed in Service 


Of course, it is essential to have 
a thorough knowledge of the work 
because the greater amount of knowl 
edge we possess of our work, the 
greater possibilities of giving help. 
ful service. But in telephone work 
we must also remember that the only 
kind of knowledge which is really 
valuable, is what we might term 
“productive knowledge’; that is, 
knowledge which is used either for 
the benefit of the customer, or for 
the benefit of the company. 

It makes no difference how famil- 
iar we are with the correct methods 
of completing calls, if we do not use 
that knowledge in the actual comple- 
tion of calls every day. Even though 
our knowledge of the work may be 
meager, as in the case of students, 
if we can remember to use what 
knowledge we have with courtesy, to 
use that knowledge with accuracy 
and speed, and to use that knowl 
edge with a personal interest tone 
in the voice, surely it will bring out 
the maximum in service. 

All of us like to think of ourselves 
as being good operators, but I do not 
believe any of us can qualify as good 
operators unless we can pass the test 
of our ability. There is nothing dif- 
ficult about the giving of good serv- 
ing and it is especially easy to give 
good service when customers are al- 
ways kind and considerate. All of 
us probably know operators who give 
excellent service most of the time, 
but they fall a little short of being 
considered really good operators be- 
cause they are not able to handle the 
trying situations. 

If you can handle with tact and 
diplomacy a customer who is either 
misinformed or just unreasonable 
and leave him with a feeling of 
friendliness toward the company, 
then you are a good operator and al 
asset to your company. 


“Are You Loyal 
to Your Company?” 


Another asset of great importance 
in our work is loyalty to our com- 
pany. I think it is one of the most 
important things an organization 
can have next to the actual knowl 
edge of the work itself; and the 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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F. B. MACKINNON 
DIES SUDDENLY 


FREDERICK BENJAMIN MACKINNON, for near- 
ly a quarter century executive officer and president of 
the United States Independent Telephone Association, 
passed away suddenly at his home in Kenilworth, IIL, 
near Chicago, January 10. He was seized with sudden 
illness at the dinner table the preceding evening but 
treated it lightly. During the night he suffered a stroke, 
lapsing into unconsciousness about 10 o’clock Sunday 
morning. He passed away four hours later. He was in 
his 65th year. 

Although not in good health for a number of months, 
Mr. MacKinnon had continued his regular business ac- 
tivities and was at his office as usual last Friday. He 
had made arrangements for an extended vacation in 
the South as soon as the health of Mrs. MacKinnon 
would permit. She has been ill for the past two and a 
half months at their Kenilworth home. 

Born in Concordia, Kan., July 29, 1872, Mr. MacKin- 
non received his early education there and later went to 
Lawrence. In 1889 he entered the University of Kansas, 
class of 1893. In 1892 he came to Chicago and engaged 
in magazine publishing work in which he continued until 
1903. In that year he entered the telephone business, 
becoming manager of the Lawrence Home Telephone 
Co., Lawrence, Kan. Two years later he was made presi- 
dent and general manager of the Suburban Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Tonganoxie, Kan., but retained 
his residence in Lawrence during the seven years of this 
connection. 

In 1912, Mr. MacKinnon became secretary of the 
Kansas Independent Telephone Association as the Inde- 
pendent companies of that state felt the need of a rep- 
resentative in Topeka to appear in their behalf before 
the newly-created Public Utilities Commission. He de- 
voted his entire time to the interests of the Kansas 
telephone companies until December, 1913, when he came 
to Chicago, having been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the National Independent Telephone Association. 

On January 31, 1914, the directors of the National 
association decided to open an eastern office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Mr. MacKinnon in charge as secre- 
tary-treasurer. It was felt that his experience in 
operating work and with commission requirements would 
be especially valuable in representing the Independent 
telephone companies before the Department of Justice 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission and other de- 
partments in Washington in working out a solution of 
the problems of Independent companies. 

During the next five years Mr. MacKinnon ably rep- 
resented and promoted the Independent telephone inter- 
ests in the national capital. During this period the tele- 
phone industry was taken over by the government and 
operated under the supervision of the Post Office De- 
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partment for a year. Mr. MacKinnon rendered valuable 
service to the industry and to the country in connection 
with the work of the signal corps during the war and 
also in maintaining local communication by the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. 

Returning to Chicago, Mr. MacKinnon in June, 1919, 
was elected president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association which was the organization 
formed by the consolidation of the two national telephone 
associations in 1915. In the following years Mr. MacKin- 
non was active in obtaining more effective relations be- 
tween the Independent and the Bell groups and, through 
his efforts, the Hall Memorandum was announced in 
1922. This was, in effect, a re-affirmation of the Kings- 
bury Commitment of December, 1913. 

The association, under his leadership, took up con- 
sideration of plant, traffic and commercial questions as 
they related to the Independent industry nationally. 
Accounting, depreciation, financial, tax and organiza- 
tion as well as legislative matters, were given careful 
study and action taken and recommended in the best 
interests of the field. 

When the wave of speculation in telephone properties 
swept the country, Mr. MacKinnon repeatedly pointed 
out the dangers facing the industry, and the association 
refused to countenance the combinations of telephone 











properties into companies which were not sound, from 
financial and economical operating viewpoints, by deny- 
ing membership to them. 

In the 17% years of Mr. MacKinnon’s presidency of 
the National organization, many problems were met and 
successfully handled. Through his wise and energetic 
leadership the Independent telephone industry enters 
1937 with the greatest harmony, solidarity and strength 
of its existence. 

Possessed of unusual foresight, business judgment 
and acumen, tempered with caution, Mr. MacKinnon 
piloted the Independent industry through many troub- 
lous and difficult situations. His judgment and decisions 
in matters of policies, viewed in the light of after-events, 
were exceptionally wise. Thoroughness in his work was 
a strong characteristic. His philosophy might be ex- 
pressed as: “Think a thing through; follow it through; 
leave no loose ends.” 

A remarkable memory for faces, names and events, 
combined with his genial and warming personality, aided 
Mr. MacKinnon in making and retaining friends and 
acquaintances throughout the years. A man of exem- 
plary habits and a strong, forceful, kindly character, 
he has left a definite imprint upon the pages of telephone 
history. He probably was known personally by more 
telephone people than any other telephone executive. 

An excellent public speaker, Mr. MacKinnon was in 
demand for addresses at state conventions. During the 
past 15 years he had attended meetings in every section 
of the country and lent inestimable aid in organizing 
several new state associations. His sincerity, poise, and 
earnestness enabled him to forcefully and effectively 
present the Independents’ position to various congres- 
sional committees and other bodies in Washington. 


The qualities which endeared and made life-long 


friends for Mr. MacKinnon were exercised to an even 
greater degree in his family life. As one of his very 
close friends put it, “He was marvelous to his family 
and a wonderful father.” 

Mr. MacKinnon was married April 18, 1914, to Miss 
Cecil Leland, of Eldorado, Kan. She survives him, to. 
gether with two sons, Cyrus Leland, attending Dart. 
mouth College, and Frederick Benjamin, Jr., senior in 
high school, and a daughter, Cecelia, attending Sweet 
Briar College. Also surviving are a sister, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Fitch, of Clinton, N. Y., and two brothers, D. §,, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and A. R., secretary of the New 
York State Telephone Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Funeral services were held at the family home jp 
Kenilworth on Tuesday, January 12. They were attended 
by many Independent and Bell telephone men from with- 
in several hundred miles of Chicago. Others unable to 
attend expressed their deep sorrow and sympathy by 
sending floral tributes and messages. The pallbearers, 
friends of many years’ standing, were Bob W. Ander- 
son, Dudley K. French, David K. Hall, Edward ¢, 
Blomeyer, Charles C. Deering and Stanley R. Edwards. 

Mr. MacKinnon’s sudden passing is a tremendous 
shock to his thousands of friends in the telephone indus- 
try. He was always at the service of telephone men, and 
his wise and kindly counsel in business, as well as in per- 
sonal matters, was freely given to hundreds of telephone 
men throughout the years of his connection with the 
Independent group. His was an exceptionally useful, 
helpful life. The Independent group was fortunate, in- 
deed, to have had for so many years, as its leader, 
friend and counsellor, this modest, capable man of such 
outstanding ability. His memory will be an inspiration 
and a challenge to those called upon to carry on the 
work of the Independent group so long directed by him. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


TELEPHONY we explained in de- 
tail the operator’s responsibility 
in connection with handling calls to 
be charged to a third station. In 
this week’s column we will outline 
the chief operator and supervisor’s 
duties pertaining to calls of this 
nature. 
If an operator refers a call on 
which the customer has requested 
that the call be charged to a third 


ik THE December 12 issue of 


person. 


CHIEF operators and 
supervisors’ responsibil- 
ity in handling calls to 
be charged to a third 
Series No. 


purpose of obtaining an acceptance 


son which, in your judgment, war- 
rants granting his request, tell him 
that ordinarily such requests cannot 
be granted but that, because of the 
circumstances in this case, you will 
try to arrange for the transfer. 
Then tell the operator to proceed 
with the call as though the third 
station were in the area within 
which the transfer of charges is au- 
thorized. 
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station outside the area within 
which the transfer of charges is au- 
thorized, explain to the customer 
that the transfer of charges is per- 
mitted only to nearby telephones 
and not to a point outside of a rea- 
sonable suburban area (such as the 
place in which the third telephone is 
located) since it is necessary to call 
the third telephone solely for the 
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of the charge. In addition, explain 
that more difficult billing procedures 
are involved. 

If the calling party accepts your 
explanation and still desires the 
connection on a paid or collect basis, 
tell the operator how to proceed with 
the call. 

If the calling party still desires 
the transfer after a proper explana- 
tion has been given and gives a rea- 


However, if you are doubtful as 
to whether the reason given by the 
customer warrants an attempt to 
arrange for the transfer, connect 
him with the employe locally desig- 
nated to handle such requests. 

If an operator connects a cus- 
tomer who desires to talk from 4 
third station outside the area within 
which the transfer of charges is 
authorized but wishes the all 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20, and 21. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 
9 and 10. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 











charged to the calling station, un- 
derstand that the handling of a call 
in the manner requested is equiva- 
lent to a transfer of the charge. Pro- 
ceed in general as previously out- 
lined except that if you try to trans- 
fer the call and the telephone from 
which the customer will talk is 
served from another toll center, 
reach the chief operator at that of- 
fice, secure her agreement to the 
handling of the call as requested, 
transfer the details of the ticket, 
and then tell first the customer and 
then the operator of the disposition 
of the call. 

In some cases the chief operator 
at a distant office may ask you to 
handle a call to be completed from 
a station served from your toll cen- 
ter but charged to a station which 
is served from the originating toll 
center and which is outside of the 
area within which the transfer of 
charges is authorized. In that case 
understand the request has been 
given the necessary consideration at 
the OTC, agree to handle the call, 
record the necessary details for a 
transferred call, and see that it is 
handled the proper way. 

If an operator refers a ticket to 
the supervisor on which the mes- 
sage charge is to be billed to a third 
station, the supervisor will encircle 
the entry in the “Special Instruc- 
tion” space in green in order to call 
the attention of the rate operator to 
the fact that the call should be rated 
at the rate in effect between the 
Stations between which conversation 
was held. 

An operator may report that she 
has encountered a delay in reaching 
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a third station to transfer a charge. 
In this case the supervisor will have 
the usual attempts made to reach 
the third station and secure an ac- 
ceptance of the charge. 

If the third station has not been 
reached before the end of the next 
business day, or if the charge is not 
accepted, the supervisor will reach 
the calling station, explain that she 
has not succeeded in transferring 
the charge—or that the third sta- 
tion will not accept the charge, as 
the case may be—and that it will 
be necessary to bill the call to the 
calling station. If the customer ob- 
jects, connect him with the employe 
locally designated to handle such 
cases. Proceed thereafter as directed 
by this employe. 

If a supervisor refers a call to 
the chief operator on which the mes- 
sage charge is to be billed to a third 
station served from another toll cen- 
ter, the chief operator will attach a 


memorandum to the ticket calling 
attention to the fact that the mes- 
sage charge is to be billed to a sta- 
tion served from another toll center. 
Questions From Illinois 
Operators 
How long is one allowed to hold 
a circuit on a “BY” call? 
If a subscriber asks an operator 
who she is, should the operator 
give her name? 
On a “collect” call, do we use 
the originating or terminating 
time? 
When giving a report to a pay 
station, should you have the cus- 
tomer deposit his money before 
or after giving him the report? 
In addressing a customer over 
the telephone or in passing a re- 
port to another operator, should 
a title be used, as, “Mr. Jones, 
WH” instead of “Jones WH’? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 32. 


FCC Engineer Charges 
A. T. & T. Plant Overbuilt 


EARINGS in the FCC Bell inves- 
H tigation in Washington, D. C., 

occupied one day last week- 
January 7—and were then adjourned to 
Monday, January 11. At the hearing on 
January 7, the contention of Cyrus G. 
Hill, telephone engineer of the commis- 
sion, that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph toll line system was “over- 
built,” brought a company reply that the 
network was necessary to speed long 
distance telephone connections. 

Mr. Hill testified that 25 per cent of 
the $433,000,000 book value of the com- 
pany’s long line department “would re- 
main permanently idle, even after mak- 
ing general allowances _ for 
growth.” 

He introduced a report which in- 
dicated that operating expenses, notably 
depreciation and maintenance, were be- 
ing recorded on the books of the Bell 
companies and paid for by the public on 
a large amount of excess plants. 

Mr. Hill stated that A. T. & T. over- 
building due to imprudent construction, 
as well as to contraction of business 
and to improvements in the art, has re- 
sulted in including in the A. T. & T.’s 
plant investment large quantities of 
property neither presently useful nor to 
be used within any economic period. 

For example, he said, there are in- 
stalled over twice as many toll switch- 
board units as are required to meet 
present service demands, and only about 
one-half of the wire mileage is in use. 


future 


Specific studies of selected items of 
the telephone plant used for interstate 
toll service, Mr. Hill said, showed that 
even after making generous allowances 
for future growth, about 25 per cent of 
the book value represents items which 
would be permanently idle. 

Company officials, who have not been 
called to the witness stand, privately 
minimized the importance of surplus 
plant from the standpoint emphasized 
by the FCC. By having a surplus of 
equipment, it was said that the com- 
pany was able to reduce the time con- 
sumed putting through the average long 
distance call from 3.9 minutes in 1929 
to 1.9 minutes at the present. 

A vigorous objection to the procedure 
followed by the FCC in its investigation 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
entered by T. Brooke Price, 
A. T. & T. council, following the sub- 
mission of Mr. Hill’s report. 

“It is obviously impossible to deal 
adequately by written statements or ex- 
planations about the exhibits with bulky 
and complicated reports such as had 
been received in evidence and of which 
we understand there are many more to 
come,” Mr. Price said. “In part, the de- 
fects and inaccuracies in such exhibits 
must be exposed by cross-examination 
of witnesses who have prepared them. 
In other respects, further facts should 
be developed by witnesses for the com- 
pany who also should be subject to 
cross-examinations.” 
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THE RISING TIDE OF PRICES 


PRICE INDICES, economists’ predictions and press 
dispatches all indicate the rising tide of prices. 
What does it mean to telephone companies? 


N THE BUSINESS headlines of 
the day, amid the confusion of 
such abstract trends as inflation, 
boom markets, widespread business 
revival, talk of war, etc., one signifi- 
cant fact stands out in sharp relief: 


PRICES ARE GOING UP! 


Leading economic authorities, one 
after another, have sounded the 
warning. Typical of their views is 
that of Dr. H. G. Moulton, president 
of the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who says: 


“Increasing taxes, rising prices of 
raw materials and pressures for fur- 
ther substantial increases in wages 
are exerting a powerful pressure in 
the direction of price advances ... 
Once the process of advance in prices 
is under way the process becomes 
cumulative—since the selling prices 
of all commodities in the intermedi- 
ate stages of production are costs in 
the successive stages of production.” 


Dr. Benjamin M. Harrison, econo- 
mist of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, speaking at an Associa- 
tion of Commerce luncheon in Chi- 
cago on January 5, also warns of fur- 
ther drastic increases in prices. 


“The great debasement of the dol- 
lar and other currencies,” said he, 
“with the resultant immense increase 
both in the existing number of gold 
monetary units and in the number 
annually added by current produc- 
tion, must work out its result in the 
form of higher prices for commodi- 
ties, real estate and other equities.” 


General Charles G. Dawes, former 
vice-president of the United States, 
on January 2, in an address before 4 
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group of Chicago’s business leaders, 
predicted that this country would see 
“greater activity this year and next 
in the exchange of goods than 


year 
we have been ordinarily inclined to 
feel or believe.” 

“As a rule,” he stated, “we under- 


estimate the pressure of the prospec- 
tive activity in business—the poten- 
tial demand stored up in five years of 
the most tremendous depression in 
our history.” 


“In the current recovery the re- 
vival of consumer demand for the 
products of the heavy industries is 
even more pronounced than during 
the recovery periods following the 
depression of 1873 and 1893,” he con- 
tinued, “because in the last six years 
prices of goods were not permitted 
to drop as much as in the previous 
depressions, thus .. . building up a 
greater accumulated demand when 
the buying restarted.” 


The various accepted indices of 
commodity prices are alike in reflect- 
ing the general upward trend. Dun 
& Bradstreet, for example, recently 
reported their wholesale commodity 
price index as having risen, on Jan- 
uary 1, to the highest point in 16 
years, even higher than the previous 
major peak of March 1, 1925. 


In its January letter the National 
City Bank of New York states that 
the year 1936 closed with business at 
the highest level since the depression 
began, and 1937 opens up with great 
expectations. Industrial output, it 
finds, has almost regained the aver- 
age of 1929; and in an impressive list 
of industries making goods for every- 
day use, the 1929 peak has been sur- 
passed. 

The review continues: 


“Compared with 1935, the increase 
in industrial production during 1936 
has averaged 15 per cent. Demand 
for raw materials has increased 
greatly, and prices are sharply high- 
er. Bituminous coal production in 
1936 was 16 per cent and copper de- 
liveries 50 per cent over 1935. Im- 
ports of rubber, wool, and other in- 
dustrial materials, as well as foods 
from abroad, were larger. Exports of 
manufactured goods rose 16 per cent. 

“Employment and payrolls are sub- 
stantially greater, and the earnings 
of both agriculture and the industries 
are better. Property values of all 
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kinds have advanced. The work of 
improving and adding to productive 
equipment has begun to go forward 
again, stimulated both by better 
trade and growing confidence.” 


All of this increased activity, with 
rising wages, rising costs, increas- 
ing taxes and, last but not least, the 
inevitable result of the potential de- 
mand created by the six years of de- 
pression—the condition of “demand 
greater than supply’—means in- 
creased prices of everything, in 
every field. The trend is real and 
widespread. No business can hope to 
escape its effects. 


Telephone companies can no more 
find shelter from these effects than 
can any other type of business. The 
facts speak for themselves, and TEL- 
EPHONY counsels operating telephone 
companies to take a long-range view- 
point, recognize the trends, face 
them clearly, and let the first consid- 
eration continue to be operating ef- 
ficiency. 


A policy of efficiency, consistently 
carried out, will—over the period of 
a business cycle—give a company the 
best average result. It is reasonable 
to assume that the public, and the 
commissions which regulate in its in- 
terest, will not fail to recognize the 
higher average plant investment and 
increased operating costs, and allow 
a fair return for the quality of tele- 
phone service these assure. 


The facsimiles of newspaper head- 
lines reproduced on these pages show 
how general has been the rise in 
costs and prices. These captions are 
taken from newspapers all over the 
country and most of them were pub- 
lished since the opening of the new 
year. 


Wheat, corn, rubber, hides, to- 
bacco, livestock, grain, copper, rail- 
way supplies, building materials—in 
fact, nearly all commodities share in 
the advance. The labor disturbances 
also reflect the trend of rising 
prices. If producers find raw mate- 
rials increasing in price, it is certain 
the buyers of the finished products 
will learn that they, too, must even- 
tually pay more. 


TELEPHONY considers it a duty to 
the telephone field to present the facts 
on the situation so operating com- 
panies may be fully advised. 
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Shortages, Preparations 
for War, Boost Cost of 
Many Staples. 


————— 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspordent for TELEPHONY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and 


the United 


States Supreme Court. Attacks on the Supreme 
Court. Charge of excess plant capacity made 


in FCC investigation of Bell System. 


Some 


court and commission views on excess plant 


opening message to the 75th 

Congress effectively disposes 
of all suggestions made by this cor- 
respondent some time ago concerning 
the possibility of the White House 
slaun.ming through a constitutional 
amendment for labor regulation on 
the basis of the overwhelming New 
Deal strength, not only in Con- 
gress, but in the various state legis- 
latures. 

We now have the President’s word 
for it that the Constitution is ample 
for all immediately necessary pro- 
gressive measures; it is only those 
whose duty it is to expound the Con- 
stitution—to-wit, the members of 
the U. S. Supreme Court—who need, 
the President hints, a touch of the 
light on the road from Tarsus. Just 
why the President drew back from 
the logical conclusion towards which 
his whole program had been carry- 
ing him is not definitely known. 
There are many plausible explana- 
tions, however. 


Pp RESIDENT  Roosevelt’s 


l, YOUR correspondent has al- 
ready indicated, the time ele- 
ment for putting over a constitu- 
tional amendment would be a narrow 
squeak as far as the 1937 state leg- 
islative season is concerned, and un- 
less victory were quickly achieved, 
there would be the danger that the 
amendment would suffer a fate simi- 
lar to that of the child labor amend- 
ment which has been kicked around 
in state legislatures for a number of 
years with no discernible chance of 
ratification. This would prove a con- 
tinuous embarrassment to the Ad- 
ministration and cause a diminu- 
tion of its prestige in the public eye. 

Again, there is the rock of the U. 
S. Supreme Court, which even the 
recent popular poll taken by the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
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ion (surprisingly accurate in the last 
general election) clearly shows is 
firmly embedded in the respect, if 
not the affection, of the American 
people. 

Many a past President found it 
necessary to detour around this rock 
rather than attempt to break through 
it—Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Grover Cleveland, and Theodore 
Roosevelt—all at some time or an- 
other figuratively shook their fists at 
the court (some with more apparent 
reason than others, as_ history 
shows), but all found it the smart 
thing in the end to bow to the high- 
est tribunal. 


RESIDENT Franklin Roosevelt 

would be surprisingly lacking 
in that superb political acumen 
which has generally been cred- 
ited to him, if he failed to 
appreciate the gravity of such an 
obstacle. Finally, he is a lawyer-bred 
gentleman himself; and somehow or 
another, nearly all lawyers—even 
some of the most radical lawyers po- 
litically—instinctively wince at the 
idea of destroying the court, or so 
reducing its powers that it would 
become practically annihilated as a 
substantial governmental force. 

Just why lawyers feel this, only 
lawyers can tell. These same lawyers 
will argue that England, France, and 
other democratic countries seem to 
get along all right under a system of 
legislative supremacy; but when it 
comes down to the brass tacks of 
giving Congress absolutely supreme, 
unchecked power, not only to do what 
it pleases under the Constitution, but 
also to determine what the Constitu- 
tion allows it to do, the brothers of 
the bar generally grow silent and 
walk away. 

Truth of the matter is that in the 
final analysis, probably the majority 


of Americans—lawyers and laymen 
alike—distrust absolute power in any 
branch of our government. Even the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s power is only 
a veto power and that can be over- 
ruled by the people by constitutional 
amendment. Nobody has absolute or 
ultimate power in America except the 
people. That’s the way the founding 
fathers planned it. 

This is not to suggest that the U. 
S. Supreme Court will escape New 
Deal criticism in the 75th Congress. 
Quite the contrary. The President's 
decision to pass up a constitutional 
amendment will have the effect of 
focussing the fire of New Deal zeal- 
ots on the highest court. 

Without official White House ap- 
proval, we may expect to see intro- 
duced in the current session a nun- 
ber of measures to restrict the pow- 
ers of the Supreme Court, and of 
the lower Federal courts. None of 
these will pass either house. 

Your _ correspondent _ seriously 
doubts if any of these bills will even 
get a public hearing or committee ac- 
tion. They will, however, provide 
talking points for the anti-court 
clique in Congress. If there were any 
danger of these proposals getting 
anywhere, the situation would be- 
come a serious matter for all utili- 
ties, including the telephone indus- 
try. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, and 
Representative Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi (co-authors of the original Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act), for 
example, are in a rage because 4 
lower Federal court has presumed to 
grant an injunction tying up TVA, 
pending hearing and decision on 4 
joint suit brought by a number of 
private power companies to test anew 
the validity of certain TVA fune- 
tions. 

They (Messrs. Norris and Rankin) 
cry out against “government by in- 
junction” and vow that they will do 
their utmost to abolish this iniq- 
uitous power of the lower Federal 
courts. Think about this long enough 
and it becomes very apparent just 
how the telephone industry would be 
caught squarely by the fire intended 
for the power companies. 

Repeal all Federal injunctive pow- 
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ers and the telephone industry is at 
the mercy of capricious and arbitrary 
action by the FCC, and even by state 
commissions (in those cases where 
the Johnson Act does not already re- 
quire utility companies to depend 
upon their state courts for injunctive 
relie! 

It is with the power companies, not 
the telephone industry, that Messrs. 
Norris and Rankin have their quar- 
rel—the telephone industry is only 
the more or less innocent bystander ; 
but vou know what usually happens 
to the innocent bystander. 

Fortunately for all utility indus- 
tries, for all other industries, and for 
all citizens in general, these drastic 
proposals stand no chance of enact- 
ment. Fortunately, also, the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court docket has few impor- 
tant New Deal test cases this term 
that would stir up the hysteria of the 
court-baiters in Congress. By send- 
ing back for further proceedings the 
PWA and Social Security test cases, 
only the National Labor Relations 
Act now remains likely to go to argu- 
ment before next May when the court 
finishes its year’s work. 


N THE LONG run, attacks on the 
| U. S. Supreme Court defeat their 
own purpose. It is something like 
booing the referee or throwing pop 
bottles at the umpire. Many of us 
may be indignant at the time, when 
the official calls a “close one”; but 
after we cool off we recognize that 
we have to have referees and umpires 
if the game of American government 
is not to assume the character of a 
contest whereby the team at bat (in 
office) makes up its own rules as it 
goes along. 

Added to this is the innate sense 
of sportsmanship of the American 
people. The U. S. Supreme Court can- 
not reply to these vicious attacks. It 
is the only branch of the government 
without a press agent or a publicity 
department. It can only sit and “take 
it.” There is something about that 
set-up that makes the average citi- 
zen give his ear to the orator but his 
respect to the tribunal that keeps its 
mouth shut. 


HERE ARE few regulatory 
points so interesting or compli- 
cated as that raised by the FCC spe- 
cial staff on the subject of excess 
plant capacity. FCC engineer Cyrus 
G. Hill testified that 25 per cent of 
the $433,000,000 book value of the 
Bell long lines department “could re- 
main permanently idle, even after 
making general allowances for fu- 
ture growth.” 
Bell officials later released a state- 
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ment pointing out that such expand- 
ed toll facilities had been “used and 
useful” to the extent of cutting down 
elapsed time on long distance con- 
nections from 3.9 minutes in 1929 
to 1.9 minutes in 1936. 

The implication of the FCC staff 
testimony is, of course, to show that 
there is surplus plant capacity and, 
therefore, a needless, unused invest- 
ment as far as the present gener- 
ation of ratepayers is concerned, and 
that they should not be required to 
pay, through their rates, any return 
on such investment. 

The Bell statement, on the con- 
trary, attempts to show that the al- 
leged excess plant capacity is, in fact, 
useful in maintaining and improving 
service standards and, as such, it 
ought to be properly considered as 
part of Bell’s long lines rate base. 

The issue, therefore, is a matter 
of evidence which must be decided by 
the qualified authorities. The princi- 
ple involved, however, lends itself to 
interesting speculation. 


T WAS FAR back in 1903 that the 
U. S. Supreme Court decided a 
California water rate case, San Diego 


Land & Town Co. v. Jasper (189 U. 
S. 439). In the course of its opinion 
the court stated : 


“If a plant is built, as probably this 
was, for a larger area than it finds itself 
able to supply, or, apart from that, if it 
does not, as yet, have the customers 
contemplated, neither justice nor the 
Constitution requires that, say, two- 
thirds of the contemplated number shall 
pay a full return.” 


More recent events, particularly 
the depression, have made that opin- 
ion assume great importance by rea- 
son of the fact that diminishing 
patronage, during hard times, of a 
plant once properly attuned to a nor- 
mal clientele, often left whole sec- 
tions of the plant out of use. 

Again, there is the problem of 
reasonable advance investment in 
plant to take care of anticipated ex- 
pansion or to take care of emergen- 
cies, as standby service. David Lilien- 
thal, now a member of the TVA, 
wrote on this subject in 1933 (46 
Harvard Law Review 759): 


“Ordinarily, the entire physical struc- 
ture is actually in use but is not used 
to capacity. It would thus appear that 
the question may not be simply whether 








MEMORIES 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


EVERAL years ago a friend gave me a fragrant rosebud. Such 

sweet memories were associated with this little gift that I 
placed the rosebud between the pages of a book. During the recent 
holidays I came across it, all brown and brittle with the years, but 
the memory associated with it was as sweet and fragrant as ever 
Memories outlive deeds whether they are good or bad. 

We wonder how images, asleep in our minds for such long 








stretches of time, can so easily be awakened by some slight re- 
minder. On special occasions we recall many little kindnesses and 
attentions given us by folks we have contacted in one way or 
another and feel a desire to show our appreciation with a gift or, at 
least, a greeting card. 

“Just a little remembrance, she was so thoughtful ” we say 
as we wrap a package in soft, dainty paper and tie it with pretty 
ribbons. 

We know it will give pleasure—and a great deal more. Pleasure, 
like a flower, soon fades, but it leaves the best part with us—the last- 
ing perfume of sweet memory. 

In the countless chambers of our brains—our earthly paradise— 
we store many pleasant memories and many sad ones. Behind the 
doors of certain chambers we store regretted memories. We would 
not open the doors of all of those memories but we cannot help our- 
selves. It is not in our power to keep them from being opened. 

So here is my moral in the form of a resolution for the New 
Year 1937: Aim not to do or say anything unpleasant, unkind, or 
selfish; then we shall have more room in the chambers of our minds 
for happy memories. 

“Music, when soft voices die, vibrates the memory; odours, when 
sweet violets fade, live on within the sense they quicken.”—Shelley. 


























any particular property should be ex- 
cluded from the rate base because not 
used and useful. A more realistic view 
is that the present users of service 
should not be required to pay return on 
a plant intended for and capable of serv- 
ing a substantially larger number.” 


NE OBJECTION to this neat 

way of disposing of the prob- 
lem is that it tends to penalize pru- 
dent investment, and reward lazy 
management. A clear case in point 
was the City of Detroit v. Detroit 
Edison Co., before the Michigan Pub- 
lie Utilities Commission (P. U. R. 
1933E, 193). 

Here the utility, an electric com- 
pany, had made more or less reason- 
able preparation, not only for serv- 
ing its large patronage as of 1929, 
but to take care of a growth that 
everyone anticipated at that time. To 
fail in this, the utility would certain- 
ly have been remiss in its obligation 
to the public. Came the depression 
and the load went down, down, and 
down. Most telephone executives can 
sympathize. 

What, then, was the Michigan 
commission to do when a rate dispute 
arose in 1933? The city, on behalf of 
the customers, contended that the 
remaining customers should not be 
required to pay a return on any more 
of the plant than was devoted to their 
use. The excess was simply a risk of 
the enterprise—the loss of which 
should be borne by the utility com- 
pany, just as a butcher, baker or 
candlestick maker has to take a loss 
when he guesses wrong on expand- 
ing his business. 

The utility company in turn com- 
plained that the business of the 
butcher, baker and candlestick mak- 
er was not regulated. Nobody could 
compel a butcher to build an addition 
if he didn’t want to do it. A utility 
company, however, is under obliga- 
tion to provide a plant at all times 
adequate to serve the need of the 
public. If it falls down on the job, 
the state commission would soon be 
after it with a stick. 

Now that the utility had invested 
in plant as prudently as human fore- 
sight would allow—was it to be pun- 
ished for its diligence by having its 
rate base cut to pieces because of 
service desertion? 

It was in this Detroit Edison case 
that the Michigan commission rose 
to the occasion with two excellent con- 
curring opinions that deserve atten- 
tion of all students of regulation. 
The opinion by Commissioner Harold 
Waples stressed this point particu- 
larly. He was probably the first in 
the chair of regulatory authorities 


to approach the problem sympatheti- 
cally as well as scientifically. 

Mr. Waples pointed out the fact 
that the present orthodox system of 
rate fixing erroneously assumes a 
theoretically constant use of utility 
plant installation and makes no al- 
lowance for periodical variation in 
the general demand for service. 

To solve the problem, he called for 
an elastic method of rate-making, 
that would attempt to give some sci- 
entific recognition to this factor of 
fluctuation in utility service by rea- 
son of variation in general economic 
conditions beyond the utility’s con- 
trol. He stated: 


“A system of rate making which 
would thus enable the utility to receive 
on the average a reasonable rate of re- 
turn upon its property devoted to the 
public use, and also in effect to enable 
the consumer, through the utility, to lay 
aside a fund in times of prosperity which 
would enable him to receive service at 
a low rate in times of economic stress, 
would do more than anything yet hit 
upon to improve public relations. Car- 
tainly the deplorable state which pub- 
lic relations have reached in many sec- 
tions has done neither the utilities, their 
security holders, nor the ratepayers any 
good.” 


Mr. Waples never offered a pat so- 
lution to the problem. We are suffi- 
ciently indebted to him for recogniz- 
ing it. Your correspondent could fill 
a good space of the page with cita- 
tions to court and commission 
opinions on the subject of surplus 
plant capacity that followed blindly 
in the path of the suggestion made 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
San Diego water case of 1903. 

These opinions fail, apparently, to 
consider the fact that making a utili- 
ty entirely responsible for excess 
plant during hard times penalizes 
managerial initiative during good 
times. Commissioner Waples visual- 
ized a rate-making formula that 
would weigh both the technical and 
economic factors underlying the pro- 
duction and sale of utility service. 

Some interesting attempts to work 
out formulas along this line have 
since been made. Former Chairman 
Balch, of the Michigan commission 
itself, wrote an interesting discus- 
sion of the subject from the telephone 
point of view in re Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., 10 P. U. R. (N. S8.), 
149, decided in 1935. The theory 
worked out by M. K. Toeppen and 
Harold Goodman is also very ingeni- 
ous. (It is discussed in an article. 
“New Theory of Rate Making.” writ- 
ten by Mr. Goodman in Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly for July 19, 1934, 
p. 74.) 

But, these are only beginnings; 





much thought—mature 


thought— 
must be given to the problem of up- 
avoidable excess capacity before an 
authoritative solution is worked out, 

It is not enough for the FCC spe. 
cial staff to come into the hearing 


room and say to the Bell: “Your 
plant is too big; so much of it is un- 
necessary.” It is too easy for Bell to 
reply: “We only built what we would 
have been criticized for not building 
if the growth of subscribers had con- 
tinued as everyone expected.” 

Both sides have a good argument; 
therefore, the answer will have to 
be sought elsewhere—most probably 
in scientific overhauling of regula- 
tory technique. 

P. S.—The FCC made its annual 
(1936) report to Congress last week. 
On the whole it was simply a routine, 
unexciting document. It did contain 
a hint, however, that the FCC perma- 
nent staff has some difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the details of the special 
investigation and do its own work 
at the same time. Your correspondent 
can readily sympathize—but more 
about this later. 

vy 


Bell System to Spend 
$300,000,000 on Plant 


Bell System companies in 1937 plan 
to spend more than $300,000,000 gross 
in replacements, additions and better- 
ments, it was said in Washington, D. C., 
on January 7 following testimony at the 
FCC investigation of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. that the com- 
pany has an excess of facilities. 

Based upon this estimate, expendi- 
tures for plant this year by the Bell 
System will be the highest since 1931, 
comparing with $243,347,000 gross ex- 
penditures in 1936 and $185,000,000 in 
1935. 

The greatest amount ever expended 
in one year for gross additions to plants 
was in 1929, the total being $633,000,000. 
In 1930, the construction budget was re- 
duced to $585,000,000 
viously - contemplated 
about $700,000,000. 

The low point of the last nine years 
for plant additions came in 1933, when 
only $164,000,000 were spent against re- 
tirements of plants and equipment of 
$195,000,000, resulting in a net reduction 
in the plant investment of $31,000,000. 
There were net additions of $7,500.000 
to plant investment in 1934. $18,000,000 
in 1935 and $73,150,000 in 1936. 


against a _ pre 
expenditure of 


vv. 
Sleet Storms Damage 
Indiana Bell Lines 


Thousands of dollars in damage was 
reported January 11 by officials of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. as a result 
sleet storm which struck many sections. 
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a Automatic Electric C-A-X units are available in a wide variety of 

es types and sizes to meet any combination of requirements. The 

r a above view shows a typical switch type C-A-X of 50-line capacity, 

sult with steel doors removed to show the equipment. Such units can 

im. FKODUCTS be supplied either fully equipped, or partially equipped to pro- 
vide for future growth. 
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Here and There in the Field 


Most Complete Telephone 
Library in Country 


What is believed to be the most com- 
plete telephone library in the country 
may be found in the “Lobby of Tele- 
phone Booths” in the “Carriage En- 


trance” of the new Roos Brothers de- 
partment store in San Francisco, Calif. 





Directories from principal cities of all 
countries are being bound in order to 
facilitate long distance telephone con- 
versation in a unique service. 

Instead of calling person-to-person, a 
direct call by telephone number may be 
made. For instance, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury may be reached by calling 
Waterloo 4366. Paris dials are con- 
structed on the decimal system which 
is listed, and Berlin has double prefixes 
and pauses. 

A total of 150 directories will be in- 
stalled in the “Lobby of Telephone 
Booths,” from which the public has 
access to four artistic telephone booths, 
the walls of which are covered with sea 
shells inside and out. 

The telephone directories which are 
being bound in old ivory leather, will 
be placed in 16 niches, eight on each 
side of the room with a trough light ex- 
tending the entire length of the direc- 
tory, flood-lighting each book. Above 
this lighting fixture will be positioned 
two immense electrically - illuminated 
shells that direct their light upward. 

In each nook will be found three of 
the bound volumes, supported on a rod 
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from the back in such a way as to per- 
mit the volumes to hang down when 
not in use. When a directory is to be 
consulted, the bound volume will be 
swung in a half circle. Resting on the 
top of the niche, any of the directories 
in that particular bound volume can be 
1eadily opened. 

The walls of this section of the tele- 


Double Doors Lead- 
ing from the “‘Lob.- 
by of Telephone 
Booths” Into the 
New Roos. Bros. 
Women’s Store in 
San Francisco, 


Calif. 


phone room are also covered with sea 
shells pressed together. Adjacent is a 
waiting section, with old ivory leather- 
covered benches extending along the 
wall, where persons may meet friends 
cr wait for appointments. 


This telephone library, telephone 
booths and waiting room will all be 
located directly inside of the O'Farre| 
street entrance of the new Roos Broth. 
ers department store. It is known as the 
“Carriage Entrance” because customers 
may drive up at this entrance, alight 
from their car with the assistance of 
a footman, turn the car over to Roos 
Garage attendants, have the car parked 
“tree” and later returned to the Car. 
riage Entrance. 

Doors leading into the “Lobby of 
Telephone Booths,” from the carriage 
entrance are opened and closed by the 
“magic electric beam” when a person 
approaches them. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, a installed directly 
over the double doors leading from the 
“Lobby of Telephone Booths” into the 
new Roos Bros. Women’s Store built at 
a cost of $350,000 and said to be the 
finest store of its kind in the West 


clock is 


vy 
Iowa Calendar of Dates 


For Reports and Taxes 
For the assistance of its member com- 
panies, the lowa Independent Telephone 
Association has prepared a calendar to 
serve as a reminder of the dates when 
various reports and quarterly or semi- 
annual payments of taxes are due. In- 
stances have come to the attention of 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering in which 
Iowa telephone men have overlooked or 
neglected making some of these reports 
or paying tax instalments when due; as 
a result, they have been required to pay 
penalties. 
Much has been said of the multiplicity 
of taxes enacted and reports required 





Unique Method of Arranging Telephone Directories in Lobby of Telephone Booths. At 
Left May Be Seen Two Directories Open for Inspection. 
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CRESTOLOY wrenches 


—all of which goes to prove that Japan is just another country 
where they recognize the value of wrenches that are 
“200% STRONGER, 30% THINNER, and TOUGHER 
THAN EVER.” 

Made in seven single end and two double end sizes. 
Chromium plating is the standard finish. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y.. ip Ss. A. 
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of a telephone company by state and 
federal authorities. The Iowa associa- 
tion’s calendar, reproduced below, shows 
graphically the situation as it relates to 
that state: 
CALENDAR 
Telephone Reports and Taxes 
Last dates for filing reports and pay- 
ing taxes: 

Last day of each month—Federal Toll 
Tax Reports for preceding month. 
January 20—State Sales Tax Return 

and tax for preceding quarter. 

January 31—Federal Unemployment 
Tax Return and pay first quarter of 
tax. 

February 15—Federal Information Re- 
turns, reports of certain salaries, etc. 

March 1—County Auditors. File map 
of pole lines or make corrections. 

March 15—Federal Income Tax Return 
and tax on undistributed earnings. 
Pay first quarter. 

March 31—State. Corporation Income 
Tax Return and one-half of tax. 

March 31—State Property Tax. Pay 
first half. 

March 31—State Information Returns, 
reports of certain salaries, etc. 

April 20—State Sales Tax Return and 
tax for preceding quarter. 

April 30—Pay second quarter of Unem- 
ployment Tax. Federal. 

May 1—State. Report to Board of As- 
sessment and Review. 

June 15—Federal Income Tax. 
ond quarter. 

June 30—Old Age Assistance Report 
and pay tax. Supplemental reports 
should be made to cover new em- 
ployes. 

July 20—State Sales Tax Return and 
tax for preceding quarter. 

July 31—Federal. Pay third quarter of 
Unemployment Tax. 

July 31—Federal Capital Stock Return 
and tax. 

August 1—Secretary of State. 
Corporation Report. 
September 15—Federal 
Pay third quarter. 
September 30—State. Pay last 

corporation Income Tax. 


Pay sec- 


Annual 
Income Tax. 


half, 


“ONE MAN" TELEPHONE SYSTEM PROVIDES 24-HOUR SERVICE 
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September 30—State 
pay last half. 

October 20—State Sales Tax Return 
and tax for preceding quarter. 

October 31—(After 1936.) Pay fourth 
quarter of Unemployment Tax. Fed- 
eral. 

December 15—Federal 
Pay fourth quarter. 


Property Tax. 


Income Tax. 


a 


Doctor Retains Telephone 
Number for 50 Years 


Dr. Joseph P. Hershberger, Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, who is 83 years old and dean 
of the medical profession in Fairfield 
county, today has the same office tele- 
phone number he was assigned in 1886. 
He began the practice of medicine five 
years before that, in 1881, in the same 
office he still occupies. He is one of 
the oldest physicians in active practice 
in Central Ohio. 


=. ¥ 
Bell Develops Ultra 
High Frequency Tube 


A new vacuum tube of novel construc- 
tion, expected to have “far-reaching ef- 
fects” in the development of television 
and other services on the ultra-high-fre- 
quency waves, was described at a fall 
meeting of the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers, in New York City, by A. L. 
Samuel and N. E. Sowers of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories . 

The new device is actually two tubes 
inside one glass bulb or envelope three 
inches in diameter and two inches long. 
It generates ten watts of radio power 
at a wave length of about one meter 
(300,000,000 cycles). The tube is ex- 
pected to help solve the problem of how 
to obtain high stable power for com- 
mercial services on waves now relegated 





almost entirely to pioneers in experj. 
mental fields. 

In a technical paper presented before 
the institute members regarding the 
capabilities of the device, the Bell Labo. 
ratories engineers said the principles of 
construction found necessary for ultra. 
high-frequency efficiency in this tube 
can be applied to larger radio tubes 
with corresponding gains in power ou, 
put. No number or name has yet been 
assigned; it is merely known as a 
pull radio-amplifier pentode.” 

The two sets of elements inside the 
glass bulb include two plates, two grids, 
two filaments and the necessary extra 
circuits to make the tube a _ pentode 
(five-element) device. Each element as- 
sembly is a half-inch long. Two-assem. 
bly construction, it was explained, great- 
ly decreases the length of all necessary 
connecting wires and makes for higher 
efficiency at the shorter waves. Reyo- 
lutionary glass techniques are also em- 
ployed. 


“push- 


The elements are novel in appearance 
and semi-cylindrical in shape. Each ele 
ment is separated from the next ele- 
ment by only two to three thousandths 
of an inch, thus permitting the elec- 
trons emitted by the hot filament to leap 
the gap to the plate without an appre- 
ciable time lag. This is one of the car- 
dinal principles invoked. A large metal 
cylinder shields the input from the out- 
put circuit and the separate assemblies 
from each other, to secure stability of 
operation. 

“In ultra-high frequency operation the 
time required for an electron to go from 
one tube element to another would be 
comparable in time to the duration of 
one single radio oscillation at about 300, 
000,000 cycles per second,” said Mr. Sam- 








The “one-man” telephone system 
which furnishes 24-hour service for 
Temple Terrace Fla., a suburb of Tam- 
pa, is run by P. L. Thomas, shown in 
the accompanying photographs, who is 
owner, general manager, lineman and 
night operator. A woman operates the 
switchboard during the day while Mr. 
Thomas does the line work. The ex- 
change serves 51 homes in the commu- 
nity out of 67 residences, a saturation 
of 76% per cent. The total population is 
250. The system has nearly 25 miles of 
overhead line, including three trunk lines 
to Tampa and five miles of underground 
cable. The exchange covers a radius of 
about six miles, 
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There is 


Something New 


under the sun!!! 


In one operation this ma- 
chine placesunderground 
and covers insulated con- 
ductors for telephone 
lines, bare wire for radio 
grounds, etc., at the rate of 
miles per day. Gets con- 
ductors away from sleet 
and storm damage, winter 
maintenance, etc. Will 
plant one or two conduc- 
tors from separate spools. 
Works as deep as 20 
inches. Write for descrip- 
tive matter. 








Killefer Manufacturing Corporation, Ltd., 


5525 Downey Road, Los Angeles, California 











She Latest Book! 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low-Frequency Methods. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $3.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 





Telephone WABash 8604 


| Eventually You Will Buy 
‘The MASTER Ringing Converter. 
WHY DELAY? 


NOTHING TO WEAR OUT! 


@ No Moving Parts 

@ No Vibrators 

@ No Adjustments 

@ No Radio Interference 
@ Reverting Tone Feature 


ECONOMICAL 
Operates on 110 volts A.C. 


PRICE, $45.00 
30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 
You Take No Risk 


mS Ub-cYC| (mm 


‘LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


| Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
| sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric 
Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Illinois. 








Sold by Leading Distributors 
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“unless tube spacings are made 
small. Ordinarily one thinks of 


electrons as endowed with infinite 
speeds. In radio tubes, however, such 
speeds become important when the fre- 
quencies of operation become very 
great, as in this case. 

“The device may have a far-reaching 






effect on development work now being 
carried on in many high-frequency fields 
and plans are being made to construct 
the tube in much larger sizes for still 
greater power output.” 
The glass envelope of the new tube re- 
sembles a small preserve jar with flat 
ends through which the connecting wires 








project. A plate potential of about 509 
volts is necessary for operation. 
cause the tube at present is in t! 


perimental stage, it may finally « 
from the laboratory with quite a 


ent size and shape, Mr. Samuels 
and perhaps even more efficient, 


trically, than the present model. 











GEORGE A. BARKSDALE, 
president of the Greenwood Tele- 
phone Co., Greenwood, S. C., which 
he helped to organize more than 40 
years ago, passed away at his home 
in that city January 4, less than a 
month before he would have 
rounded out his 86th year. While 
not in the best of health in recent 
years, Mr. Barksdale performed 
his duties as chief executive of 
the Greenwood Telephone Co. un- 
til a few months ago. His death 
came after an illness of several 
weeks. 

When Mr. Barksdale and four 
associates (including the present 
general manager, James W. 
Sproles) organized the company, 
Greenwood was a community of 
less than 200 people with only 
two stores. Today it has a popu- 
lation of 15,000 in the center of a 
rich cotton-growing district. At 
the present time the Greenwood 
Telephone Co. operates more than 
1,300 telephones in Greenwood 
and vicinity. 

Much credit for the success of 
this pioneer Independent tele- 
phone company is attributed to 
Mr. Barksdale, who was secretary- 
treasurer of the company until 
1921 and president for more than 
15 years thereafter. Since 1902 he 
has been assisted in the operation 
of this growing enterprise by his 
son, C. Bruce, who succeeded him 
in 1921 as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Barksdale was born in 
Laurens county, S. C., February 
1, 1851, a descendant of one of the 
oldest families of the state. He 
attended Furman University, of 
xreenville, for a time and then 
took a course at Eastman’s Busi- 
ness College in Atlanta, Ga. 

After several years’ experience 
as clerk and bookkeeper, Mr. 
Barksdale, in 1880, became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bailey, Barks- 
dale & Co., of Greenwood, for 
years one of the leading mercan- 
tile establishments in that sec- 
tion of South Carolina. When the 


Obituaries of Telephone Men 


GEORGE A. BARKSDALE Helped 

Organize a South Carolina Inde- 

pendent Company More Than 40 
Years Ago. 


firm was dissolved, in 1899, Mr. 
Barksdale continued in that busi- 
ness for two years. 

In 1895 Mr. Barksdale was one 
of the five organizers of the Green- 
wood Telephone Co. About seven 
years later he retired from the 
mercantile business in order to de- 
vote all of his time to the develop- 
ment of the local telephone com- 
pany. It has experienced a steady 
growth in the ensuing years and 
is now one of the largest Inde- 
pendent companies in the state of 
South Carolina. Only last year 
new and modern central office 
equipment was installed in Green- 
wood. 

Mr. Barksdale was also one of 
the incorporators of Greenwood’s 
first bank. Some years later, when 
the second bank was organized, 
he served as cashier for a short 
time. 

He is survived by his widow, 
the former Mary Augusta Tar- 
rant, of Anderson county, and five 
children: Mrs. L. M. Gilman, of 
Norfolk Va.; G. Roy Barksdale, 
of Greenwood; J. Hugh Barks- 








dale, of Nashville, Tenn.; Carl S 
Barksdale, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
and C. Bruce Barksdale, of Green- 
wood. 

v 

CHARLES HENDERSON, of 
Troy, Ala., owner and president of 
the Standard Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and governor of Ala- 
bama from 1915 to 1919, died 
at his home in Troy Friday, Jan- 
uary 8, at the age of 76. He had 
been ill for some time and had 
suffered a slight stroke the Sun- 
day before his death. 

Born on a farm in Pike county, 
Ala., April 26, 1860, Mr. Hender- 
son commenced his studies at 
Howard College, Marion, Ala., but 
left school to go to work, at the 
age of 16, after his father’s death. 
In the ensuing years he pursued 
a career of outstanding usefulness 
to the state and to the community 
in which he lived. 

He was engaged in business in 
Troy under the firm name of Chas. 
Henderson & Co.; he was pres- 
ident of the Troy Title & Trust 
Co. as well as the Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which 
operates six exchanges, serving 
more than 2,000 subscribers in 
the southeastern section of Ala- 
bama. 

From 1906 to 1915 he was pres- 
ident of the Alabama Railroad 
Commission and, as_ previously 
stated, he served as governor of 
the state during the ensuing four 
years, at a time when the respon- 
sibilities of that office were aug- 
mented by the participation of the 
United States in the world war. 
Mr. Henderson was also a mem- 
ber of the State Docks Commis- 
sion during the construction of 
the Mobile docks at a cost of 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. Henderson is survived by 
his wife, the former Laura Mont- 
gomery, of Raleigh, N. C., and a 
sister, Mrs. Hamilton M. Weedon, 
of Troy. He was a member of 
the Masonic Order. 
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Plant Men Talk 
Things Over 


“I Wonder Why” of 
a Telephone Engineer 


By Ray BLAIN 
“T Wonder Why” telephone compa- 
nies do not make a greater effort to 
provide a safe, cool, drinking-water 
for workmen on their mainte- 
and construction trucks? 


suppl) 
nance 


Most old-timers well remember the 
water keg which always adorned the 
construction wagons of bygone days. 


These kegs were far from perfect when 
compared to present-day products, al- 
I quenched my thirst many a 
time from one of them. 

may claim that, with modern 
fast transportation, linemen are never 


though 


Some 





All-Metal Water Cask Mounted on Tele- 


phone Construction Truck Within 
Reach of Men. 


Easy 


far from a water supply and that car- 
rying water is unnecessary. This may 
be true to a certain extent, although 
even with modern transportation much 
time is lost when thirsty men go fre- 
quently for a drink on a hot day. 

The most convenient arrangement we 
have found of providing an adequate 
and pure drinking water supply on 
trucks is by making use of the modern 
all-metal water cask. This cask is pro- 
vided with a mounting bracket which 
may be attached to the truck in such a 
Manner that the cask is within easy 
reach of the workmen. The cover is 
air-tight and clamps firmly in place, 
and the inside cask is covered with 
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enamel which makes cleaning easy. A 
small amount of ice in this cask will 
keep water cool for about 24 hours. 

Money .we have invested in these 
modern water casks we consider well 
expended and, after using them for 
about two years, we would not care to 
try getting along without them. 


vy 
Wheel for Measuring 
Pole-to-Pole Span-Lengths 


A measuring wheel for measuring 
pole-to-pole span-lengths on open-wire 
lines has been experimented with dur- 
ing the past year by engineers of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in its Bangor (Me.) district. Results 
so far have proved very satisfactory, ac- 
cording to Telephone Topics, the com- 
pany’s employes’ magazine. 

The complete unit consists of a rub- 
ber-tired ten-inch wire-spoked wheel, at- 
tached to the axle of which is a fork 
arrangement similar to that on the front | 
wheel of an ordinary bicycle. At the end | 
of the fork is extended a three-foot piece | 
of three-quarter inch pipe. 

A solid metal wheel, one foot in cir- 
cumference, is also attached to the fork 
which weighs down on the rubbertired 
wheel so that for each one foot of cir- 
cumference on the larger wheel as it is 
pushed along, the metal wheel makes 
one complete turn. Each time the metal 
wheel turns, a meter also attached to 
the fork registers one revolution of the 
metal wheel or one foot. A slight curve 
at the top of the iron pipe and a wood 
handle make the wheel easy to hold. 

The wheel has been used quite exten- 
sively lately in engineering new class B 
aud C toll, exchange joint, and rural 
open-wire lines. Tests for accuracy by 
comparing with taped distances, show 
that the wheel is very accurate, but it 
is not believed sufficiently accurate for 
wll cable lines and class A toll lines. The 
greatest errors occur on rough dirt 
roads where the contour of the ground 
is such that the straight-line distance is 
not obtained. 

A new eight-mile toll line was recent- 
ly engineered between Athens and Har- 
mony, Me. The wheel was pushed by one 
man with a second man driving the car 
and taking the notes. As pole locations 
were decided, according to spans regis- 





tered by the meter, the man pushing the 


wheel would call off the actual spans, | 


guying, trimming, etc., to the note-taker. 
The number of poles actually placed was 
the same as estimated. 











A compact, small-capacity unit 
arranged for pole or wall mount- 
ing. The reversible zinc cover al- 
lows cable to be led from top or 
bottom. Each pair of protectors 
consists of two Type 17, 5-ampere 
wood fuses and two Type 2105 
discharge blocks. Available in 
capacities of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. 
Information on this and other 
Automatic -Sands _ protective 
equipment gladly supplied upon 
request. 


Automatic-Sands 
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Small Car Affords 
Low Cost Transportation 


The need for low-cost transportation 
is said to be filled by the four-cylinder 
1937 American Bantam car, which is 
being: manufactured by the American 
Bantam Car Co., of Butler, Pa. With a 


bustion chambers. The aluminum crank- 
ase is of special alloy, giving light 
weight and a cool engine. The main 
bearings are cage type, inserted into 
bores in each end of the crankcase, so 
that main bearing loads are carried by 
the crankcase and not on tension bolts. 

The Bantam is equipped with equal- 





New American Bantam Car with Pickup Body. 


maximum speed of 60 miles per hour, 
it will run 45 to 50 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline, or 30,000 to 40,000 on a sin- 
gle set of tires, it is claimed. 

The car is being produced in three 
quarter-ton commercial models, the first 
consisting only of the truck chassis, the 
second being equipped with a panel 
body and the third with a pickup body, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This model should prove satis- 
factory for general telephone mainte- 
nance and installation work. The rear 
gate opens for easy loading and unload- 
ing. This truck comes equipped with 
stakes and tarpaulin cover frame. As 
will be observed from the illustration, 
the driver’s cab is completely enclosed. 

The passenger models include, busi- 
ness, de standard coupes, 
standard and custom-built roadsters 

“You can go anywhere in a Bantam 
for the cost of a ’phone call,” is the 
claim made in a folder descriptive and 
illustrative of this new motor vehicle. 
The cost for gasoline, oil and tires is 
said to be less than three-fourths of a 
cent per mile. 

The overall length of the Bantam, in- 
cluding bumpers, is 120 inches; the over- 
all width is 56 inches; overall height, 


luxe, or 


60 inches; ground clearance, eight 
inches. The weight of the Bantam 


coupe is 1,200 pounds, and the tread is 
46 inches. 

The engine consists of four cylinders 
cast en bloc of special alloy, heat- 
treated and machined and honed to a 
mirror finish. The cylinder head is 
smooth cast with turbulance type com- 
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ized, cable-drawn four-wheel brakes. 
The shock absorbers are of an improved 
friction disk type, of Bantam design and 
manufacture. 

The men behind the new Bantam have 
had extensive experience in automotive 
and related fields. R. S. Evans, presi- 
dent of the American Bantam Car Co., 
purchased the plant of the Austin Car 
Co., in Butler, Pa., in 1935 and has 
equipped it for the production of the 
new American Bantam. He is one of 
the largest independent automobile 
dealers in the country. 

Martin Tow, treasurer and chairman 
of the board of directors, for years 
owned one of the largest department 
stores in Buenos Aires, Argentine. Harry 
A. Miller, vice-president in charge of 
engineering, is internationally famous 
as a builder of high performance en- 








The Manufacturers’ Department 


gines. Motors developed and engineered 
by him have won the 500-mile Indianap. 
olis races for the past nine years. 

T. L. Hibbard, vice-president and de 
signing engineer, established the firm 
of LeBaron, New York, and for years 
has specialized in the construction of 
bodies for European and American cars, 
such as Rolls Royce, Hispana Suiza, 
-ackard and Renault. Peter Beasley is 
secretary and R. H. Blackie, production 
manager. 


, Vv 
“Rare Gas” Relay for 
Telephone Party Lines 


The L. S. Brach Mfg. Co., of Newark, 
N. J., announces a new development in 
telephony which, it claims, will improve 
both ringing and transmission on party 
telephone lines. It is designated as the 
Vincent rare gas relay and four im- 
portant reasons are given by the Brach 
company as to why telephone companies 
should use this device on party lines: 

1. Ringing equipment is thereby sim- 
plified and made trouble free, and the 
subscriber is provided with greater re 
liability and ringing privacy. 

2. Transmission on the line is clearer 
because the lines are not grounded and, 
therefore, free from power induction. 

3. Added _ protection is provided 
against lightning hazard. 

4. In addition to a low initial cost, 
there is a still lower maintenance cost. 

This relay, named for its inventor, W. 
J. Vincent, who has been conducting 
extensive research work in conjunction 
with Brach engineers, is an entirely 
new electronic device. It has no mov- 
ing parts and possesses remarkable 
electrical characteristics, its manufac- 
turers assert. A most important feature 
of the relay is its infinite resistance to 
the passage of electrical current of po- 
tential below its predetermined break- 
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Simplified Circuit of an Eight-Party Selective Ringing Telephone Line, Showing Location 


of Vincent Rare Gas Relay in Bell Circuit. 
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down from voltage, while above this 
critical point it functions instantly to 
pass current of considerable magnitude. 

Another desirable feature of the relay 
js its protector action. Currents in- 
duced by lightning discharges or power 
indu are instantly drained off to 
ground without damage, the Brach engi- 
neers assert, because of the low break- 
dow! between the lines and 
ground of the relay. 

The Vincent rare gas relay consists 
of a small glass tube containing a spe- 
cial combination of rare inert gases 
acting in contact with special metal elec- 
trodes which allows current, above a 
closely-predetermined voltage, to pass. 
The action of the relay is unaffected by 
frequency. Sufficient voltage is avail- 
able to ring bells in a normal manner. 


tion 


voltage 


Telephone Bell Box With Cut-Out Showing 
Location of Vincent Rare Gas Relay. 


This glass envelope is carefully and se- 
curely mounted in a heavy Bakelite 
shell for protection. The whole unit is 
mounted in a special holding clamp with 
the terminals of the relay presented at 
convenient points for connections. 

The Vincent relay is only 2% inches 
long and 1% inches high when mounted. 
It fits easily in the bell box alongside 
of the ringer coil. A small aperture is 
provided in the shell of the relay for 
visual observation if desired. In some 
of the new hand telephone sets where 
no excess space is available, the relay 
may be conveniently located at the 
ground connection or protector block, 
without in any way affecting its opera- 

Since the relay has no moving parts, 
it may be mounted in any position. It 
is impervious to dust, being entirely en- 
closed. It is also claimed to be unaffect- 
ed by temperature or atmospheric 
changes. Life tests indicate that long 
service may be expected. 

The Vincent relay may be used on 
magneto or common battery lines, al- 
lowing the condensers to remain where 
they are used in the bell circuit. Either 
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harmonic or coded bells may be used. 
A standard arrangement for making use 
of the relay is shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, as is also a _ halftone 
cutout illustration showing the location 
of the relay in a bell box. 

vy 


First Dial Exchange 


in State of Vermont | 


Bridport, Vt., a progressive 


little | 


town located in the northwestern part | 


of the state almost on the shores of 
Lake Champlain, has the distinction of 
being the first town in Vermont to be 
served by a full dial automatic tele- 
phone system. 


The Bridport telephone | 


exchange is operated by the Weybridge 


Light & Power Co., of Rutland, Vt. 
installation and 
new all-relay 


The 
cut-over of Bridport’s 
dial automatic switch- 
board was made under the supervision 
of H. R. Miller, manager of the Walden 
(N. Y.) Telephone Co. 

The public interest in the installation 


of the new dial system in Bridport was | 


exceptionally keen. About 50 residents 
were present at the new exchange build- 
ing to witness the cut-over of the new 
all-relay switchboard, furnished by the 
North Electric Mfg. Co. 

A. A. Preble, the former owner of the 
telephone system, officially completed 
the connections putting the new switch- 
board into service. 
tually go through the new equipment, 
however, was an emergency call made 
by Dr. F. C. Phelps of Vergennes. It 
was completed just prior to the cut-over 
of the new switchboard. 

During the first hour following the 
cut-over a total of 158 calls were passed 
by the new equipment. 
time about 100 subscribers are being 
served by the Bridport exchange. 


ry 


Western Electric 1936 


The first call to ac- | 


At the present | 


Sales Gain 34 Per Cent | 


Edgar S. Bloom, president of the West- 
ern Electric Co., announced December 
31 that sales for 1936 will exceed $140,- 
000,000, which compares with $105,417,- 
000 in 1935. 


The volume of orders now | 


on hand points to a continued increase 


in sales during 1937. 
Mr. Bloom expressed gratification that, 


as a result of this enlarged activity, it | 
has been possible to re-employ a large | 


number of former employes. 


Additions | 


te the force during 1936 amounted to | 


more than 11,800, bringing the total in 
the employ of the company at the close 
of the year to about 33,000. 


At the Hawthorne, (Ill.) works of the | 


company there was an increase in em- 
ployment of approximately 74 per cent 
last year. 
there were 8,770 persons employed at 
the plant while the figure at the begin- 
ning of 1937 exceeded 15,300. 


At the beginning of last year | 
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Adequate protection represents a very 
small percentage of the cost of any cable 
installation. 


Cook S-6 not only provides a perfect 
means of terminating and distributing cable. 
but adequate protection with a minimum 
maintenance. 

The S-6 terminal is provided with Cook 
True Gap Dischargers that shunt to ground 
high potentials without permanently ground- 
ing the line. 

Service on protective devices equipped 
with Cook True Gap Dischargers is reduced 
to an annual inspection. 


COOK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Telephones 

New York, N. Y.—An increase of 93,- 
000 telephones in service in December 
is reported by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. This is in contrast to 
a gain of 47,900 telephones in December, 
1935. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co., largest operating unit of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
reports a 1936 station gain of 106,614, 
the best showing of the recovery period. 

In 1935 the company reported a sta- 
tion gain of 29,905, in 1934 a loss of 
335, in 1933 a loss of 116,732 and in 1932 
a loss of 245,140. 

The company reported the December 
gain as 14,101, compared with 5,603 in 
December, 1935; a loss of 34 in Decem- 
ber, 1934; a loss of 16 in December, 
1933, and a loss of 16,285 in December, 
1932. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania had a net 
gain of 16,586 telephones in service in 
Philadelphia in 1936, against one of 
7,173 in 1935. In December, 1936, its 
gain was 2,445. For all of Pennsylva- 
nia last year’s increase was 63,337, of 
which 7,522 were added in December. 
This is compared with 26,942 for 1935 
and 11,917 for 1934. 


Financial 


AmBoy, I1tu.—Stockholders of the 
Farmers Telephone Co., which operates 
the exchanges in Amboy, Lee Center, 
Ashton, Franklin, Grove, and Sublette, 
have received a dividend of $3.00 per 
share as the result of action taken at 
the recent annual meeting of the com- 
pany. The stock has a par value of $10 
per share. 

New cable was installed in the system 
at Amboy and Franklin Grove during 
the past year and other equipment has 
been purchased. The directorate re- 
mains the same and all officers were re- 
elected. 

Boston, Mass.—President Robinson of 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in notifying stockholders of 
the $2 dividend paid December 21, 
stated: 

“For the first ten months of 1936 op- 
eration revenues increased $3,050,000 
over the corresponding period of 1935. 
Total telephone expenses were $2,495,- 
000 more than for corresponding period 





Condensed Telephone News 


of 1935. Of this amount $1,222,000 was 
due to increased taxes. 

For the first ten months of 1936 
there was a total gain of 42,083 tele- 
phones. In the corresponding period of 
1935 there was a total of 15,922 tele- 
phones.” 

St. Louis, Mo.—Directors of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. have voted a 
fourth quarter dividend of $3 a share, 
or a total of $5,190,000, on its 1,730,000 
shares of common stock, 99 per cent of 
which is held by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The dividend brings payments for the 
year to $9 a share, a dollar more than 
in any previous year. A_ statement 
said the increase “seemed advisable’”’ be- 
cause of the Federal surtax on undis- 
tributed earnings. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 a share on the 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock also 
was authorized by the directors. 


Miscellaneous 


WYNNE, ArRK.—Requests for continu- 
ous electrical service and installation of 
a common battery telephone system in 
Wynne were made in a resolution sent 
to the Arkansas Power & Light Co. and 
ihe Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. by 
the city council recently. 

The resolution was drawn up by City 
Attorney Andy Clements on orders from 
the council. 

The old hand-crank or magneto type 
of telephone service is in use here. 

FLoYDADA, TEXAS.— Approval of the 
installation of a new telephone system 
of common battery type for Floydada 
has been granted by the city council. 

The new equipment will be installed 
at an approximate cost of $11,400. To 
finance this expense, the city council has 
announced a revision of rates in which 
present prices will be increased from 25 
cents to 75 cents per month, depending 
on whether the telephone is business, 
private or party line. 

GRANVILLE, On10—The Granville Tele- 
phone Co., on December 29 discontinued 
the use of the old switchboard operated 
for many years in the Bragg building 
and transferred its lines in that village 
to the new switchboard in its own mod- 
ern, and fireproof building, which was 
completed recently. 

ALBANY, Wis.—Effective January 1, 
Miss Elizabeth Croake, former postmis- 
tress, will take charge of the United 


Telephone Co. Mrs. J. M. Simmons has 
been in charge of the local office the 
past nine years. 


Obituary 


BAKERSFIELD, CaLir.—Charles Ells. 
worth Oltman, 27, employe of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., died Decem. 
ber 19 following an illness of several 
weeks. He was born in Sacramento and 
had resided in Bakersfield for five 
months. 

Mr. Oltman attended Nevada State 
University and was graduated from 
Stanford University with honors. He 
was a member of Phi Sigma Kappa 
fraternity. 

He was employed by the telephone 
company in the building service depart- 
ment at Reno approximately two years 
ago. Within a few months he was 
transferred to the construction depart- 
ment as lineman and later to the cable 
department as helper. Shortly after 
being located at Bakersfield he was 
assigned to toll maintenance and worked 
on the toll test board up to the time of 
his illness and death. 

Surviving are his father, Charles E. 
Oltman, of Sacramento, and a sister, 
Eileen Bradshaw. 

Hoopestown, ILtu.—Mrs. Ada Lee Far- 
rell, night operator of the Hoopeston 
Telephone Co., died in Danville at the 
age of 71. On November 16, 1923, Mrs. 
Farrell saved Hoopeston from a bandit 
gang when she turned in a fire alarm. 
She received the Theodore N. Vail 
Medal, presented by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 

CLEARWATER, KANS.—Mrs. Orah Poeb- 
ner, 55, wife of John Poehner, manager 
of the Clearwater Telephone Co., died 
Saturday morning, December 19, after 
a short illness. She came to Clearwater 
20 years ago and taught school for sev- 
eral years before her marriage. 

Since that time she had operated the 
Clearwater telephone exchange and be 
came one of the best known people in 
the community. 

Besides her husband, she is survived 
by a sister, Mrs. W. L. Quinn, Madison, 
and seven brothers, Harry McCoy, Madi- 
son; A. W. McCoy and Ed McCoy, Kiowa, 
Colo.; W. R. McCoy, Strawsburg, Colo.; 
A. B. McCoy, Clearwater; R. M. McCoy, 
Hotchkiss, Colo.; and John McCoy, 
Shattuck, Okla. 
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ARE YOU AN ASSET 
OR A LIABILITY? 


(Concluded from page 10) 


larger the organization, the more 
necessary it becomes to develop loy- 
alty to a high degree. 

If I were to ask each of you, “Are 
you loyal to your company?” perhaps 
some of you might feel a little of- 
fended to think that I might question 
your loyalty to your company. But 
let’s apply the same test we applied 
to determine if we were good opera- 
tors: 

It is easy to be loyal to your com- 
pany when things are running 
smoothly, when working hours are 
most satisfactory, and when there 
are no discouragements or disap- 
pointments in our work. But that 
is not the test of loyalty. 

The test of real loyalty is when 
things are not running smoothly, 
when hours may not be as satisfac- 
tory as you would like to have them, 
when discouragements and disap- 
pointments come up in your work as 
they do at times, and when perhaps 
your ideas may not be in accord with 
those of your employer or with the 
policies of the company. If you can 
be loyal to your company at a time 
like that and cheerfully carry out its 
policies, then you are most certainly 
an asset. 

Profit by Mistakes; 

Serve Well in Future 

Perhaps you may honestly admit 
there may have been times when you 
could have given better service. It 
may be we all feel just that way. 
But remember: Service already 
given—whether it has been good, 
poor, or just average—is past and 
cannot be changed. It is true we can 
profit by the mistakes we have made, 
but the only service over which we 
have any influence is the service 
which we expect to give in the fu- 
ture. 

Furthermore, the reason you and 
I are sent to conventions and traffic 
conferences is not so much because 
of the service we have given in the 
past, as it is because of the service 
which we are expected to give in the 
future. It is true we bring problems 
that were encountered in the past, 
but we bring them only for the pur- 
pose of better knowing how to solve 
them when those same problems 
again come up. 

As we look ahead, the days stretch 
out one by one and appear to be all 
alike. But we know that in the actual 
living of those days in our organi- 
zation, they are all different; and 
the things that make them different 
are what we have put into those 
days. 
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We can make them days of help- 
ful service to the customers; we can 
make them days of progress and 
growth to our company; or—banish 
the thought—we can make them into 
service liabilities. We, as employes, 
ought to take pride in making our 
work not only a credit to the com- 
pany, but to ourselves as well, re- 
membering that the intangible assets 
are the shared responsibility of both 
employers and employes. 

Look again at the chart and this 
time mentally determine your own 
investment value. Then, thought- 
fully compare the service you have 
given in the past year with the re- 
muneration you have received, and 
ask yourself if you have given honest 
measure to your company for the 
benefits you have received. 

vy 


Incoming and Outgoing 


Commission Members Clash 

Nebraska had two railway commis- 
sions sitting for a few hours on Janu- 
Retiring Commissioner Drake 
maintaining that his term of office did 
not end until his successor, F. A. Good, 
was sworn in before the legislature— 
met with Commissioner Maupin and 
granted a request of the legislature for 


ary 7. 


Commissioner Good, maintaining that 
his term began midnight of the day be- 
fore, met with Commissioner Bollen and 
denied the request. They ordered the 
room to be locked and detailed three 
husky employes of the rate department 
to guard it against legislative intrusion. 


vy 
Furnishes Social Security 


Records to Members 


The Kansas Telephone Association is 
furnishing to telephone companies of 
that state forms for keeping records re- 
quired by the Federal government in 
connection with the Social Security Act. 
Forms to take care of five employes 
for two years are supplied in a ring 
binder at $1.90, and forms for 10 em- 
ployes for two years at $2.65. They may 
b2 obtained from Secretary H. B. Couch, 
Kansas Telephone Association, 511 W. 
Tenth Ave., Topeka, Kans. 


vy 
Seven-Million Plant 


Extension Program for 1937 
The Southern New England Telephone 
Co.’s budget for plant expansion this 


year amounts to $7,000,000, compared 
with $4,900,000 in 1936. Plant additions 
will amount to $3,800,000, of which 








one of its rooms for use during the $3,200,000 is offset by retirement of ob- 
session. solete equipment. 
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The type "P" drop wire clamp is 
an ideal device for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or 
parallel drop wire to poles and 
buildings. It prolongs the life of 
the drop wire, permits free 
swinging at the tie, places all 
of the wear on the hardware 
and eliminates the sharp bends 
necessary with other methods. 








This clamp is easily and quickly in- 
stalled, making a very neat installa- 
tion. Slack in drop wires can be 
taken up quickly without leaving any 














weak spots on the wire. Write for 
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Activities of 


Commissions and Courts 


Counsel of FCC in 


General Law Practice 


Frank Roberson, until recently assist- 
ant general counsel of the Federal 
Communications Commission, and for- 
merly attorney general of Mississippi, 
has become a member of the firm 
Stephens & Spearman in the general 
practice of the law. 

The new firm name is Stephens, 
Spearman & Roberson, with offices in 
the National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Spearman is a former 
general counsel of the FCC. 


vy 
Hearing on FCC Control of 
Jamestown (N.Y.) Company 


On January 7 in Washington, D. C., a 
hearing was held before Chief Examiner 
Davis J. Arnold of the telephone divi- 
sion of the FCC to determine whether 
the commission has full jurisdiction 
over the Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp. The hearing extended over onto 
January 8. 

On January 7 Robert H. Jackson, 
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Assistant Attorney General, told the 
commission that there was a “history 
of bitterness and opposition” between 
the “local group” of directors of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. and those 
representing the New York Telephone 
Co. Mr. Jackson is counsel for the com- 
pany and one of its stockholders. 

John H. Wright, president of the com- 
pany, said it would be put to an un- 
determined expense if the commission 
decides it does have jurisdiction be- 
cause it would be required to keep rec- 
ords and make reports in accordance 
with commission requirements. 

Describing the difficulties between 
the “local” directors and the New York 
Telephone Co. representatives, a minor- 
ity on the board, Mr. Jackson said at one 
time a disagreement regarding the 
Jamestown company’s share of toll 
charges for calls over New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s lines led to cancelation of 
the traffic agreement between the two 
companies and threatened to “cut the 
town off” from the outside world. He 
said the New York Telephone Co. did 
not cut off outside service, and if it had 
he would have “tried to find a judge be- 
fore breakfast and get the service re- 
stored.” 

This and other evidence was sub- 
mitted to support the company’s con- 
tention that the company is locally- 
owned and controlled and not subject 
to regulations governing interstate 
operations. 

Mr. Jackson said the matter of tolls is 
still pending, because the Jamestown 
company has collected the toll money 
and given New York Telephone Co. 
what it believed was due. The New 
York Telephone Co. has brought suit, 
he added, contending the traffic agree- 
ment never was canceled. The James- 
town company also has brought suit 
against New York Telephone Co., he 
said for rental of facilities installed at 
the latter’s request. 

On January 8 President Wright de- 
clared he would “go to the Department 
of Justice immediately” if any outside 
interests attempted to gain control of 
his company, now locally-owned. 

He said the Jamestown company filed 
no toll rates with the New York Public 
Service Commission. It was brought out 
the previous day that toll calls were 
handled under an arrangement with the 
New York Telephone Co. 

Paul Spearman, counsel for the James- 
town company, objected to commission 
questions concerning Mr. Wright’s tele- 








Answers to Traffic Ques- 
tions on Page 13 

1. Five minutes on a built-up 
circuit. If a BY condition 
is encountered on a direct 
circuit we are not per- 
mitted to hold the circuit. 

2. Say, for example, “This is 
the Central office operator.” 
If he questions you further, 
saying, “What is your 
name?” reply by saying, “I 
cannot give my name. My 
number is 4-5.” 

3. The time in effect when 
conversation starts at the 
originating point is used in 
computing the charge. 

4. Give the report and then 
request him to deposit the 
amount of the _ report 
charge. 

5. The title should always be 
used in addressing a cus- 
tomer and also in passing a 
“WH” report to a distant 
operator. 











phone interests outside Jamestown. 
However, Mr. Wright readily admitted 
he had interests in several Pennsylvania 
companies. Mr. Spearman maintained 
the only matter before the commission 
was that of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. 

Mr. Wright contended throughout the 
two days of argument that the company 
is locally-owned, its business purely in- 
trastate and that, therefore, it is not 
under the commission’s jurisdiction. 

Lloyd C. Wright, son of the president 
and vice-president and general manager 
of the Jamestown company, testified it 
voluntarily cut itself loose from the em- 
ployes’ pension plan of the New York 
Telephone Co. This was part of the 
effort to show that the Jamestown com- 
pany is not connected with the New 
York Telephone Co. except through the 
arrangement for toll calls. John H. 
Wright explained later the Jamestown 
corporation handles its own pension 
matters individually. 

Harold C. White, general auditor of 
the company, testified concerning its 
accounts and the list of stockholders. 


vy 
Appraisal Begun of 
Indiana Bell Property 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion engineers have begun an appraisal 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. prop- 
erty in Indianapolis preliminary to 4 
hearing on company rates. After a pe- 
tition had been in commission files for 
more than two years, commission mem- 
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ordered the appraisal. The peti- 
leges rates are excessive and dis- 


bers 


tion al 
criminatory. 


On the commission’s docket are peti- 
tions for telephone rate reductions in 
ten cities and counties. They include 
South Bend, Auburn, Huntington, Mar- 
tinsville, ‘Mishawaka, Anderson, Selma, 
Albany and St. Joseph county. 


vy 
Commission Orders 
Hotel Call Reduction 


The Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities on December 19 ordered the 
western Bell Telephone Co. to re- 
its tariff on calls by guests through 


Sout! 
duce 


P. B. X. boards in hotels from ten to 
five cents per call. The order applies 
to 13 hotels in the state. Four are in 
Little Rock, six in Hot Springs, two in 
Fort Smith and one in El Dorado. 


It is estimated that an annual saving 
hotel guests of $17,290 will be effected. 
The order recites “that the South- 

western Bell Telephone Co. be, and it is 
hereby ordered and directed to file with 
this department on or before December 
26, 1936, an amendment to its tariff 
wherein the charge for local calls made 
by guests of hotels by or through any 
facilities owned and operated by said 
telephone company shall not be more 
than five cents per call. 

That the telephone company be, and 
it is hereby ordered and directed to file 
with said tariffs a copy of any and all 
contracts which it will have executed 
by any hotel in Arkansas to which the 
telephone company furnishes service. 

“That the company be and it is hereby 
ordered and directed forthwith to stop 
allowing any hotel in Arkansas fur- 
nished telephone service by said com- 
pany a commission upon the private and 
managerial long distance calls of said 
hotel.” 

The hotel 


rate investigation was 


launched by the commission on Novem- 
ber 21 when the telephone company and 
the Southwest Hotels, Inc., which oper- 
ates in Little Rock and in Hot Springs, 
were directed to show cause why the 10- 
cent tariff should not be reduced to five 
cents per call. 
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The commission members took the 
position that the hotel guests should not 
be charged more for calls from their 
rooms than from pay telephones in the 
hotel with a rate of five cents per call. 
In answer to the citation the telephone 
company officials expressed a _ willing- 
ness to accept the five-cent rate for calls 
from rooms and to cooperate with the 
commission in making the investigation. 

Chairman P. A. Lasley of the com- 
mission said the reduction would result 
in a saving of nearly $10,000 annually 
to guests in Little Rock hotels; approxi- 
mately $3,500 to guests in Hot Springs, 
and a similar amount in Fort Smith. 
Savings of nearly $500 were estimated 
for the guests in one hotel in El Dorado. 


, © 


Ohio Bell to File 
New Cleveland Tariffs 


Authority was granted to the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. by the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, December 30, to 
file a new tariff for its Cleveland ex- 
change. Republishing the prevailing 
rentals the schedule extends the 
base rate area to include certain parts 
of the exchange area now outside the 
base rate area boundaries and provides 
for the furnishing therein of the same 
classes of service at the same rates. 

The schedule provides for the adjust- 
ment of the exchange area boundary to 
coincide with the present Berea and In- 
dependence exchange area boundaries 
and for the inclusion with the Cleveland 
exchange of the area now in the Wick- 
liffe and Maple Heights exchange areas. 
To conform with similar provisions of 
the tariffs of such suburban exchanges 
the new schedule also provides for a re- 
duction of five or 10 cents in the tolls 
for station-to-station calls from Cleve- 
land to: 

Berea, Brecksville, Chagrin Falls, 
Dover, Center, Gates Mills, Hillcrest, 
Independence, Maple Heights, North 
Royalton, Olmstead Falls, Strongville, 
Terrace, Victory and Wickliffe. 

. 


Over-Building of 


Lines in Ohio 

What appears to have reached the 
stage of a mad race between rural co- 
operative electrical organizations and a 
number of the large electric power com- 
panies to supply many rural communi- 
ties throughout Ohio with electrical cur- 
rent for lighting and other purposes, has 
become a matter of much concern to a 
number of the telephone companies in 
the state. 

Gustav Hirsch, head of the Gustav 
Hirsch Organization, of Columbus, who 
is president of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association in discussing the 
situation, said that it had reached a 


new 




















To 


Telephone Companies 









who are interested in 
EXTRA REVENUES 





November 27, 1936. 


6 . We have a pay station ct A 
located inside the front door which 
is always kept open, but the pay 
station is outside of an inner door 
which is closed at 9 p. m We 
keep this pay station lighted all 
night and our telephone sign on the 
building and also on the curb line 
of the street clearly shows a 
stranger where the telephone build- 
ing is located. We accordingly av- 
erage between Eighty and Ninety 
Dollars in collections from this one 
pay station monthly. 


In general people prefer to make 
long distance calls at the telephone 
exchange. We believe, therefore, 
that it is an advantage wherever 
possible to provide a pay station 
and twenty-four hours’ service at 
the telephone exchange office. 


We commend the above arrange- 
ment to any telephone company 
that may be building a new ex- 
change office. 
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A Gray Telephone Pay 
Station User. 


Yours very truly. 






GRAY 


TELEPHONE 
se 4 
STATIONS 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order direct or through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC SALES CO., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC co., INC., 
New York, N. Y. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & 
SUPPLY CO., Chica 


STROMBERG - CARLSON TELE- 
PHONE MFG. CO., Rochester 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUP- 

PLIES care Vereen Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO.LTD., 

a ta Win- 
= yh 3 ‘egina, Calgary 


°o other tele 
‘<a phone 
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stage whereby it bids fair to be brought 
to the attention of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission through protests 
that will be filed by a number of the 
Independent telephone companies in the 
state. 

The basis of such protests, he said, 
will be the alleged overbuilding of tele- 
phone lines by a number of the large 
power companies in their rush to con- 
struct power lines into many rural com- 
munities before the rural cooperatives 
can construct their lines in the same 
areas. As a result, such overbuilding is 
becoming a serious menace to the tele- 
service of various companies, as 
other unsatisfactory 


phone 
well as creating 
situations. 

Mr. Hirsch said that the telephone 
companies have always attempted to co- 
operate with the power companies in 
working out such problems as might af- 
fect the interests of either and, in a few 
instances, some of the power companies 
are still inclined to be reciprocal in 
such cases. However, in the situation 
now confronted by the telephone com- 
panies, a number of the power compa- 
nies engaged in the competitive race 
with rural cooperatives are not so dis- 
posed. He expressed the belief that early 
action will be taken by a number of the 
Independent telephone companies in 
bringing the conditions complained of, 
to the attention of the public utilities 
commission. 
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Depreciation Order Set 


Aside by New Commission 

One of the first acts of the 1937 Ne 
braska State Railway commission was 
to set aside the order entered in the 
closing days of the life of the old com- 
mission directing the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to set up on its books for 
1936 a composite over-all depreciation 
rate of 3.92 per cent. F. L. Bollen, elected 
as chairman of the commission, did not 
participate in that action of the old 
board. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has insisted over a period of years that 
a rate of approximating 4.5 per cent 
represented a proper composite rate, and 
when the commission fixed it at 3.5 per 
cent in 1934 it appealed to the state 
supreme court, and from there to the 
federal supreme court, the commission 
Winning in both tribunals. 

The company also appealed from the 
order fixing the 1935 rate at 3.82 per 
cent, but later dismissed the action. 
Commissioner Drake said that the com- 
pany was taking care of the matter in 
a special account, and that a real test 
of the commission rate would not come 
until a rate case was before it. 

Mr. Maupin said that the records of 
the company over a period of 23 years 
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Materials and Manufacture 





Conductors are selected to meet 
tigid specifications based on tele- 
phone requirements and every ship- 
ment is tested to see that those 
specifications are met. Insulating 
materials are all of premium quality 
and constantly checked for adaptabil- 
ity to tele: hone needs, and must meet 
our speci icaions, which result in long 
service for Whitney Blake Telephone 
Wires. Throughout the entire manu- 
facturing process we use the latest 
and best methods and machinery 
supplementing this with a series of 
tests and inspections in eve 
partment, plus a final series o tests 
before we apply the Whitney Blake 
lead seal of quality. 


Telep 


Wire 
RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 


hone 


INSIDE and BRIDLE 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 


Gray baR 


ELECTRIC f convens 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 


DROP - 
































HEM ING RAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes... interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. !|.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
- C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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showed that on an average of $19,186,000 
of depreciable property the actual debits 
to the depreciation account totaled $639,- 
760, or 3.33 per cent. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether this percentage would 
yield the adequate amount that the com- 
mission says must be set up before 
dividends may be paid, and that using 
a formula based on the same reasoning 
as that upon which Commissioner Bollen 
used in fixing 3.82 per cent for 1935 a 
figure of 3.92 per cent was reached. 

Mr. Maupin said that three rules were 
applied by commissions in fixing depre- 
ciation rates. One was the use of the 
hard-and-fast mathematical formula by 
outside parties having no other knowl- 
edge of the business than came to them 
as regulators; the second was the use 
of the experience of men engaged in the 
business, and the third was that of 
common sense. In the latter instance 
there was to be taken into consideration 
the fluctuations of business, the margin 
of safety, the ups and downs of prices, 
and the desire of patrons for new and 
attractive and more handy equipment, 
such as handsets, which forced the re- 
tirement from service of property still 
usable in giving good service. 

The commisioner said that the public 
interest was served by fixing the rate 
sufficiently high as to make certain the 
replacement in due time of worn-out 
property, and that if set too low the 
ouly effect was to make larger sums 
available for dividend. If the rate of 
2.82 per cent in 1935 was proper the 
fact that since there has been a favor- 
able upturn in business, with many sta- 
tions being added and more demands 
being made for equipment of the costlier 
variety justified the slight increase or- 
dered in effect. 

In commenting upon the recent action 
of the 1937 Nebraska commission, in set- 
ting aside the previous depreciation or- 
der, Commissioner Maupin said the new 
commission would probably fix the rate 
for 1936 at 3.82, the same as that for 
1935. He expressed the opinion, how- 
ever, that this is inadequate. 

The order now set aside was drawn up 
by Commissioner Maupin. F. L. Bollen 
did not participate in the action of the 
old board upon this order which fixed 
the 1936 depreciation rate at 3.92 per 
cent. 

, 
San Antonio (Texas) 


Case to Highest Court 


The San Antonio (Texas) telephone 
rate case will be carried directly to the 
United States Supreme Court without 
filing a motion for a rehearing before 
the circuit court of appeals, said Charles 
M. Dickson, leader of the San Antonio 
Utilities League, December 21. Action 





will be 
months. 

The league recently lost a fight to re. 
verse, or suspend the judgment of a 
federal district court when the appe}. 
late court dismissed an appeal from a 
trial court order approving the $750,000 
compromise between the city and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Dickson had said then he would 
file a motion for @ rehearing as prelj- 
minary to getting into the 
court. 


taken at the end of three 


supreme 
Later he said study of federal] 
law on such matters permitted carrying 
the case to the highest tribunal without 
further lower court action. 

Mr. Dickson hopes to set aside the 
$750,000 agreement with the idea of 
obtaining a $3,000.000 refund, represent. 
ing the difference between the rate es. 
tablished in 1928 and the rate prior to 
that year. 


vyYv 
McDonald Resigns from 


Wisconsin Commission 


A. R. McDonald, member of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, 
whose term expired more than a year 
ago, was reported on December 31 to 
have resigned his post to become gen- 
eral legislative counsel for the Wiscon- 
sin association of railroads. He will 
succeed Dan Riorden, who is resigning 
because of ill health. 

His intention to quit in favor of the 
$12,000-a-year post with the railroad was 
reported more than a month ago. Mr 
McDonald was convinced that Governor 
La Folette was not eager to reappoint 
him in spite of the large following he 
had with the railroad brotherhoods. 

With Mr. McDonald’s resignation, 
there are two vacancies in the commis- 
sion. Fred S. Hunt is the only member 
of the commission. Last spring John H. 
Eickley of the special Bell investigating 
staff of the Federal Communications 
Commission was named as a commis- 
sioner by Governor La Follette but the 
state senate refused to confirm the 
appointment. 


vy 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

January 6: Telephone Division grant- 
ed Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authority to supplement ex- 
isting facilities between El Paso, Texas, 
and Tucson, Ariz., pursuant to Section 
214 (a) of the Communications Act. 

January 6: Telephone Division grant- 
ed authority to the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. of Baltimore City, 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to supplement 
existing facilities between Princess 
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Anne, Md., and Accomac, Va., pursuant 
to Section 214 (a) of the Act. 

January 6: Order No. 7-D issued by 
Telephone Division together with a draft 
of amendments to the FCC Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts, prescribed June 19, 
1935, in order No. 7-C. The amended or- 
der is effective as of January 1, 1937. 
Order 7-C was scheduled by the commis- 
sion to be placed in effect January 1, 


Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


A loose or rusty connection on a tele- 
phone line causes high resistance and as a 
result, transmission of sound over that line 

unsatisfactory. 

Allen brass connectors make permanent, 
good connections without 
solder. To install, all 
that is needed is a wrench 
or pliers. For example 
note illustration at left: 
insert wires in slotted por- 
tion of connector, screw 
on nut and tighten, there- 
by completing connection. 

Made in three sizes. 
Write for samples! 


THE ALLEN ELECTRIC Co. 


2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of C Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit i 
for operator's sets at aye! 
; new low price — . 
14.85. No batteries 
needed. ‘i 
Sent on Trial ee] 
Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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1936, but was stayed by the federal stat- 
utory court in New York City, Decem- 
ber 14, 1935, pending decision on the ap- 
plication of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and affiliates for a per- 
manent injunction, restraining the FCC 
from placing the order in effect. The 
court later upheld the constitutionality 
of the accounting order and its ruling 
was sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court December 7, 1936 
(TrELEPHONY of December 12, p. 22). 

January 6: Action taken by the Tele- 
phone Division in the cases of the 
Colusa (Calif.) County Telephone Co., 
the Oxnard (Calif.) Telephone Co. and 
the Santa Paula (Calif.) Home Tele- 
phone Co.: 

“As these companies have now re- 
sponded to Telephone Division orders 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6-A and 9, and now appear 
to be filing annual reports and tariffs 
as required by the Act, these responses 
have been accepted as compliance with 
the orders of the Telephone Division 
and the matters retired to the file.” 

January 15: Hearing before chief ex- 
aminer in Milwaukee, Wis., to determine 
whether the North-West Telephone Co., 
Tomah, Wis., comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the FCC. (Other participants 
are the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Washington, D. C., 
and the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission). 

January 15: Hearing before chief ex- 
aminer in Milwaukee, Wis., to determine 
whether the Milton & Milton Junction 
Telephone Co., Tomah, Wis., comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the FCC. (Other 
participants are the national associa- 
tion’s Washington office and the Wis- 
consin commission). 

January 15: Hearing before chief ex- 
aminer in Milwaukee, Wis., to determine 
whether the Barron County Telephone 
Co., Rice Lake, Wis., comes under the 
jurisdiction of the FCC. 

February 8: Hearing in the case of 
the Garrett (Ind.) Telephone Co. limit- 
ed to oral argument before the Tele- 
phone Division. 

February 15. Oral arguments before 
full commission, limited to one hour for 
each group, on the following groups of 
interlocking directorates: 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. group: D. M. Arnette, H. J. Barber, 
Lulu M. Gerkins, B. L. Kilgour, Jr., and 
B. T. McBurney. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
group: Frank Bracelin, H. G. Conger, 
R. B. Johnson, A. A. Lowman, and 
Frank E. Randall. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
group; A. B. Elias, H. D. McBride and 
A. C. Stannard. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
group: H. D. Pillsbury, N. R. Powley, C. 
E. Fleager, C. S. Casassa, F. J. Reagan, 
M. R. Sullivan and H. K. Taylor. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

December 19: Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. ordered to reduce its tar- 
iff on calls by guests through P.B.X. 
boards of hotels from 10 cents to 5 cents 
per call. The order applies to 13 hotels 
in the state and will save hotel guests 
an estimated annual saving of $17,290. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

January 12: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Henry A. Proesel et al 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to rates for telephone service to ad- 
jacent exchanges to complainants as 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
yah icislelel- lac Me Viicle-hilelits 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate. 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


. 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 











ENGINEERING 


Construction 
Appraisals 
Audits 
Accounting 








REORGANIZATION AND 
REFINANCING CONSULTANTS 


UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1900 West 43rd Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION | 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSFRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


1 Western Elec. No. 1801 40 line capac- 
ity Common battery P. B. X. board 
equipped with 30 local lamp lines, 5 
cord Ckts., 2 trunks with dial, Hand 
Gen. and etc., all mounted on 3 
drawer flat top desk @ 

Western Elec. No. 20AL Desk set with 
Trans. and Rec. Complete with No. 
334 Straight line steel signal set @.. 8.25 

Western Elec. No. 533 Straight line 
Cc. B. Steel hotel set with enclosed 
Gongs @ 7.76 

1—Western Elec. No. 62A Ringing ma- 
chine, operates off from 6 to 8 voks 
Storage battery, delivers 20 cycle, 80 
volts A. C. ringing current @ 

Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Common battery, 
oak finish wood, hotel sets with 
Booster Coil @ 

Monarch desk set with Trans., . 
and Cord complete with 3-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer inside connection 
signal set, $7.85; 4-bar @ 

Leich Elec. Local Battery Transmitters 
complete with mouthpiece and back 


$125.00 


@ 
Automatic Elec. Slip type Receivers 
with New Western Elec. Shell and 
Cord @ 
Leich Elec. Slip type Receivers with 
New Shell and Cord @ 
Western Elec. No. 122 External post 
connection Rec. without cord @ -65 
Western Elec. No. 21D or E 2 MF Con- 
densers @ -35 
New Kellogg Composition Rec. Shells 
with caps .37 
New Mouthpieces, any make “@ .07 
Stromberg Carlson desk set with Trans. 
and Rec., complete with 4-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer signal sets @... 9.00 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 2ist St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, L. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 


LINE AND CUT-OFF 
RELAYS 








Kellogg 20 per strip 
SAH line TY cutoff 
SAH line SR cutoff 


Also other combinations. 


Save 40 to 50% 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















REBUILDING 





WE DO all kinds of Rewinding, Ring- 
ers, Drops, Generator Armatures, etc. 
Also Transmitter Button Rebuilding, Re- 
magnetizing, etc. Over 30 years in the 
telephone repairing game. Member Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. Dyvig Electric 
Shop, Inwood, Ia., Carl Dyvig, Owner. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 





WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By § switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 





BY ENGINEER having specialized in 
telephone engineering and appraisals. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Details and refer- 
ences furnished. Address 8573, care 
TELEPHONY. 








HELP WANTED 





A LEADING English communication 
engineering company requires the services 
of an engineer fully experienced in the de- 
sign and application of carrier current sys- 
tems of telephony. A knowledge of both cir- 
cuit and equipment design is essential. Ap- 
plications to include detail of training and 
experience and to indicate salary required. 
Apply Box 8591, care of TELEPHONY. 








FOR SALE 





DESK STANDS, Western Electric in- 
sulated type complete with receivers and 
transmitters. Just as removed from serv- 
ice. Price $2.00 each. The Orange County 
Telephone Company, Middletown, N. Y. 





subscribers in the county 
(Amended complaint filed.) 

January 14: Hearing on application of 
the Illinois Central Telephone Co. for 
the approval of contract with the Tele. 
phone Directory & Advertising Co. for 
printing of directories. 


Indiana Public Service Commisson 

December 31: Schedule filed by Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co., effective Janu- 
ary 1, reducing by more than one-half 
the rate on handset telephones. The 
new rate is 15 cents a month for 24 
months, which totals $3.60. In all cases 
where that amount or more already has 
been paid, extra fees will stop imme- 
diately. 

The former schedule was 25 cents a 
month for three years, or 15 cents a 
month for five years; both total $9. 


Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission 

January 20: Hearing at Long Lake on 
joint application of Drane J. Andrews 
to sell and Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to purchase the property of the 
Long Lake Telephone Co. and for ap- 
proval of the rates to be charged sub- 
scribers in the event of the sale. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 
January 5: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. to file rate sheet for telephone 
service at Malden, Dunklin County. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

January 5: In the matter of applica- 
tion of the Central Nebraska Telephone 
Co. for readjustment of rates: ordered 
that the matter be set down for hear- 
ing, but that the reduced emergency 
rate schedule that expired January 1, 
1937, be continued until April 1, by 
which time the application will have 
been considered. 

January 5: In matter of application 
of Farmers Independent Telephone Co. 
of Red Cloud, for authority to discon- 
tinue handset charge of 25 cents a 
month after 35 months’ use; granted, 
effective at once. 

January 8: In the matter of the fixing 
of depreciation rate for 1936 for North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. order issued 
by majority of old commission fixing 
a rate of 3.92 per cent set aside. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

January 8: Authority granted Mt. Ver- 
non Telephone Corp. to issue certain 
stock. 

January 14: Hearing on complaint 
of the Oil Belt Telephone Co. against 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. which 
—alleging that the defendant was dis- 
connecting the connection by means of 
which theretofore the subscribers of 
the complainant had been able to call 
Bellefontaine subscribers of the defen- 
dant—asks the commission to require 
the continuation of this service and to 
fix the compensation to be paid for it. 


of Cook. 


vy 
Handset Surcharge on 


Carpet in Rhode Island 
Gov. Robert E. Quinn of Rhode Island 
has ordered Thomas A. Kennelly, state 


director of taxation, to ascertain from 
Attorney-General John P. Hartigan 
whether the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities has authority to or- 
der the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to discontinue its existing sur- 
charge on telephone handsets. 


TELEPHONY 





